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INTRODUCTION 


THE association of the word ‘problem’ with 
the word ‘life’ will not cause any great 
surprise. Life is the most problematic thing 
in the world. Its problems are before us 
from morning till night every day we live. 
To mention a few with which nearly every- 
body is familiar: there are the unemployed, 
the unemployable, the overworked, the sweater, 
the underpaid, the underfed, the swindler, the 
miser, the drunkard, the gambler, the book- 
maker, the slum, the redemption of the land, 
the better housing of the working classes, 
priestcraft, education, ecclesiastical strife and 
jealousy, fiscalities, imperialism, militarism, 
sorrow, affliction, and the grave at the 
end. 

To say that it is difficult to solve these 
problems might seem like irony when we 
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remember that lawyers, legislators, magis- 
trates, socialists, ministers of religion, and 
a multitude of other various reformers have 
been for generations attempting to solve 
them, and yet the problems remain. It is 
empossible to solve them in, the wrong way ; 
it is difficult enough when the true solution 
is recognized to bring many men into a 
frame of mind in which they are willing 
to apply it; the solution is simple and easy, 
when the difficulty of persuasion is overcome, 
and we have to deal with the willing 
mind, 

Before life’s problems can be solved they 
must be understood. To understand them we 
must look at them in their relation one to 
another, for though the problems are many, 
they are all unified in the unit of life. We 
must distinguish between the problem of 
evil as an effect, and the problem of evil 
as acause. Ifa man is unemployable because 
he is drunken, we can solve the problem of 
his being unemployable only by solving the 
problem of his being drunken. If a man 
is drunken through being unemployed, we 
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can solve the problem of his being drunken 
only by solving the problem of his being 
unemployed. The problems of life are thus 
related to each other as cause to the effect, 
and the solution of one problem is involved 
in the solution of another. 

Can we find any special problem the solu- 
tion of which will carry with it the solution of 
all the others? If so, life’s greatest problem 
will be its title, and our chief effort will be 
to find out how it is solved. 

An examination, one by one, of the prob- 
lems already named would show that not 
one of them can be contemplated without 
reference to another and a greater problem, 
the regeneration and spiritual development of 
man. A few instances will suffice. 

The better housing of the working classes.— 
It is contended by many on this question 
that there is absolutely no hope of delivering 
large sections of the people from the vice 
and misery in which they live except by 
providing them with better dwellings. The 
contention may be valid: for a large family 
living in a two-roomed dwelling to be virtuous 
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is certainly more difficult than if they had 
a respectable house to live in. But the 
problem—how to provide the houses —can- 
not be solved apart from the regeneration of 
many a gold-loving property-owner ; and if 
the houses were provided the problem of the 
vice and misery of the people would remain 
until the problem of the regeneration of the 
tenant had been solved. Remove a respectable 
and God-fearing family into a small, dirty, and 
dilapidated dwelling ; the first thing the family 
will do will be to clean the house: remove a 
dirty, foul-mouthed, and drunken family from 
one of London’s slum-holes into a clean and 
spacious residence ; it will not be long before 
the family has stamped upon the place the 
marks of. its own squalor and vice. Many 
a two-roomed dwelling is as neat and clean 
as any palace need be; many a roomy house 
contains as much more vice and misery than 
the slum-hole as its additional space will 
admit. The greater problem is not the 
enlargement and renovation of the house, 
but the regeneration and spiritual develop- 
ment of the man. A saint in the smallest 
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tenement would still be a saint, and the 
godliness of the man would soon result in 
the cleanliness of his rooms. 

Education. —Many of the evils of life are 
the result of ignorance. A man is insolent 
to his neighbour, unsuccessful in business, 
fails in health, or betrays the interests of 
his family, through ignorance. To attempt 
to give a complete list would be as foolish 
and as unnecessary as for one to attempt to 
count the hairs upon his head. The present 
revival of popular interest in education is 
based upon the assurance that by giving the 
children a sound education we send them 
forth better able to fight life’s battles. But 
the fact must not be overlooked that educa- 
tion may be put to a bad use. It may create 
ereater evils than those which it destroys. 
The term ‘clever devil’ has been justified 
by the roguery of many an educated man. 
The robber most to be feared to-day is not 
the tramp moving about at midnight with 
his jemmy and his mask, but the man whose 
appearance is equal to that of the first gentle- 
man in the land, but whose mind is full of 
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ingenious villany. The education of man is 
a great problem, but the regeneration of man 
isa greater. Secular education can help to 
right the wrongs of life only so far as it is 
brought under the controlling influence of a 
regenerated heart. 

The land.—How to redeem the land for the 
people is a great problem, but how to redeem 
the land-owner for the people and the people 
for the land is a greater. An Act of Parlia- 
ment might compel a land-owner to surrender 
his land, but could not touch the root of the 
evil, which is inherent greed. If a man is 
disposed to ‘grind the faces of the poor,’ 
he will do so. Parliament might prevent 
him from doing it in one way, but he will 
do it in another. Some rich men are very 
generous; the supreme need of those who 
are not is that they should learn from Christ 
that a peasant is worth more than a pheasant, 
that a man is better than a sheep or a fox. 

The drink traffic.—This is a great problem ; 
but the regeneration of the man who drinks, 
and the man who makes his fortune out of 
the manufacture and sale of drink, is a greater. 
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If, by an Act of Parliament, we were to obtain 
the total prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, the profligate would remain a profligate 
still. The country would be better for having 
got rid of so powerful a temptation, but life’s 
real foe would remain. We have no effective 
countermove against the works of the Evil 
One, other than that of making Christians of 
the people. 

Ecclesiastical strife-—The root of this evil 
is the love of power, deeds, and dogmas. 
The House of Commons might succeed to 
some extent in checking ecclesiastical tyranny, 
but it is to be feared that the strife will remain 
until all ecclesiastics have learned what Chris- 
tianity means. 

It might be shown, in a similar way, that 
all life’s problems lead us back to the greater 
problem of the regeneration of the individual ; 
that we can get rid of the vices and miseries 
of life only by a radical change of life itself ; 
that life’s greatest problem is spiritual. 

The purpose of this book is to give a brief 
analysis of the problem, and to show how it 
is solved. 











I 
THE STUDY OF LIFE 


INDISPENSABLE 


Tur noblest art is the art of noble living. 
No one can excel in this who does not make 
a study of life. We study language that we 
may be able to read and converse ; theology, 
that we may know what to believe ; politics, 
that we may understand and be able to take 
some part in regulating the affairs of the 
nation; economy, that we may prosper in 
business ; the laws of vegetation, that we may 
be able to cultivate the earth. We must 
study life, that we may be able to live well. 


In THE SPHERE OF RELIGION 


Some people make religion too much a 
question of dying. They seem to accept it 


for the sake merely of having peace in their 
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dying moments, and to escape the torments 
of hell. They interpret salvation to mean 
deliverance from hell. But Christ died that 
we may live. Salvation is deliverance from 
sin. To have Christ is to have heaven, not 
merely in the next world, but in this—heaven 
while we live. The practice of religion 
requires, therefore, a study of how to live. 
If we succeed in right living it matters not 
if we are entirely forgetful of the fact of 
death. A Quaker once said, ‘Some say it is 
a solemn thing to die; but bethink you all, 
and bethink you well, it is a solemn thing to 
live.’ We do not succeed in the practice of 
religion unless we live well; and we cannot 
live well unless we study life. 


II 
THE MEANING OF LIFE 


A Trinity oF NATURES 


Physical.—Our bodily organism is in itself 
a distinct nature. It is of the ‘ earth, earthy,’ 
and is as dependent upon the earth as is grass. 
It is a house of clay, in which our higher 
natures dwell. It is the link which holds us 
to the earth. 

Mental.—Our intellect is in itself a distinct 
nature, the like of which is not possessed, so 
far as we know, by any other creature in 
the world save man. It includes conscience, 
volition, memory, imagination, judgment, 
the affections, and everything that takes the 
form of thought. It is our middle nature ; 
not of the earth, earthy, and not heavenly 
except in the sense that it may be consecrated 


to the service of heaven. It is consciousness 
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in all its forms linking us with the universe 
of thought. 

Spiritual.—Our spirit is likewise in itself 
a distinct nature. It is the seat of all our 
heavenward aspirations and dispositions. It 
is our capacity for God, our highest nature, 
the link that may unite us with heaven. 


An UNDERLYING PERSONALITY 


Our three natures are mysteriously united 
and centred in one underlying personality 
called the Self, or the Ego. 

The three natures are the garments in which 
the Ego is clothed, the instruments with which 
it works, the means by which it is dimly 
revealed. It performs earthly tasks by means 
of the body, intellectual tasks by means of 
the intellect, spiritual tasks by means of the 
spirit. It is the abiding centre of our being. 

The Body changes; its tissues wear away. 
It is said that in seven years not one of the 
old particles remains. 

The Intellect changes.—Knowledge is in- 
creased. Conviction is deepened. Old beliefs 
are discarded, and new ones take their place. 
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The Spirit changes.—In youth one may 
live in purity of heart, and in the enjoyment 
of the vision of God. Later in life he may 
have fallen into the deepest depths of vice. 
He may in youth fall most deeply into sin, 
and later in life become a saint. 

Personal Identity is never lost.—The old 
man knows himself to be the same person as 
he was in the days of his childhood. 

All Responsibility is centred in the Ego.— 
Just as the affairs of a large factory may be 
under the control of one superintending mind, 
so the three natures of man are controlled by 
the superintending Ego. It is the servant to 
whom the talents have been committed by 
the Lord of life, and who will ultimately 
receive either the condemnation, ‘Thou wicked 
and slothful servant,’ or the commendation, 
‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.’ 


A PrvrasLe Fai 


The link between our spiritual nature and 
God was broken, and the Fall—alienation from 
God—was the result. 
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The Infe and History of the Race make 
this appallingly obvious. The race still 
possesses its capacity for God, its instinct 
to pray, worship, and serve Him, a profound 
yearning for Him; but is unlike Him, 
estranged from Him, in rebellion against 
Him. Our Godward instincts are a relic 
of the fellowship of the high estate for which 
God made us. Total and universal depravity 
are a result and evidence of our fall from that 
estate. The tragedies which have resulted 
from this fall are so multitudinous that the 
combined efforts of millions of men would 
be insufficient to count them. Think of the 
murderous sacrifices made by the heathen to 
their gods: they are the outcome of two 
things—a yearning for God and an estrange- 
ment from Him. No word can explain them 
like the word ‘fallen.’ Think, as far as you 
can, of the horrors of war (they are too great 
to be wholly thinkable), and remember that 
most wars have been waged in the name of 
religion. ‘Fallen’ is the explanation. 

Our Individual Experience makes the Fall 
sorrowfully obvious. Our highest ambition is 
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to be God-like ; our most painful conviction 
is that we are unlike Him. We have within 
us impulses for both good and evil. We are 
consciously sinful, and yet there is something 
within us responding to the appeals of heaven. 
No other word than ‘fallen’ will explain this 
contradiction. God made us to live with 
Himself in the light; the link having broken, 
we grope in the dark. 


A Mercirut UPLIFTING 


Life has been defined as ‘a correspondence 
with the environment.’ The definition cannot 
be regarded as scientifically accurate, but it 
describes one of the conditions which must be 
fulfilled that life may continue to exist. A 
lack of correspondence with the environment 
must result in death. By the breaking of 
the link between ourselves and God we fell 
out of correspondence with Him. The result 
is stated in Scripture by the words, ‘dead in 
trespasses and sins.’ But God has made 
provision for our reanimation, and for the 
restoration of our correspondence with 
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Himself. The evidence of this is that many 
who bear unmistakable marks of the Fall, bear 
equally unmistakable marks of an uplifting, 
and are in the conscious enjoyment of spiritual 
reanimation and fellowship with God. We 
shall hereafter discuss the means by which 
this change is brought about. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to observe that this 
reanimation or uplifting is one of the facts 
of life. As we look out upon the life of the 
world it confronts us. It is no mere micro- 
scopic discovery, but an outstanding feature 
of the life of the race. God and man are in 
correspondence, and the life for which He 
made us is being lived by some. 

It is true that the number of men who 
have experienced this uplifting is comparatively 
small, but the evidence of the few is irrefutable. 
Men who are known to have degenerated to 
the lowest moral type of being of which man 
is capable have been changed, elevated, and 
purified. 


Ill 
THE STRUGGLES OF LIFE 


Tare Berrer SELF 


Tue image of God with which human nature 
was originally stamped has been marred by 
sin, though not entirely destroyed. There is 
in every man what we call ‘the better self’ ; 

there is a capacity and an inborn longing is 
God. This nobler part of our nature is in 
conflict both with the evil influences of the 
world, and with the evil instincts which have 
taken root in our nature as the result of the 
Fall. The conflict is lifelong. One may early 
in life subordinate his spiritual foes, but he 
will require to watch, and pray, and struggle 
to the end. The tempter never gives us up; 
he never lays down his arms. Our escape is 


not final till death has removed us. 
11 
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Toe SinFuL ENVIRONMENT 


The sinfulness of the world is one of the 
determining factors of our life. Its tendency 
is necessarily to keep low our standard of 
morality. Sin being common to the race, we 
fail to realize its awfulness ; virtue being rare, 
we look upon it as a heavenly ornamentation 
of life, and forget that it was the intended 
commonplace, the very type of life for which 
God made us. To a person who had never 
seen a world of sin it would be an unspeak- 
able regret, a cause of deepest sorrow, to fall 
below the standard of sinless perfection. He 
would judge himself in the light of his sinless 
environment. But we are born, educated, 
and spend our life in a world of sin, and can 
but judge ourselves in the dim light of the 
best type of morality the world is able to 
show us, and that is of necessity crude, 
human, and deficient. The result is that we 
are too self-satisfied ; our aspirations are not 
high enough; we praise for their spiritual 
comeliness men whose lives are pitiably 
unworthy in the eyes of God. 
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And environment not only prevents us from 
having a high enough standard of morality : 
it militates against us in our efforts to attain 
the standard we have. We do not look high 
enough, but we look higher than we rise. 


THe DEGRADING PowER OF TRIFLES 


It is said of some of the world’s great 
generals that they are cool-headed, even- 
tempered, stout-hearted in the thick of the 
fight, when some great crisis is at hand, but 
are easily ruffled with trifles light as air. 
They have self-control when face to face with 
some powerful enemy, but are the slaves of 
passionate impulses when confronted with the 
petty annoyances of the daily routine. Is not 
that how we act on life’s great battlefield ? 
Severe afflictions, bereavements, destitutions, 
are our great enemies. In confronting them 
we collect our forces and struggle with cool- 
ness and determination. But how impotent 
we often appear in the presence of trifles! A 
friend speaks a word which we fancy can be 
interpreted to mean something distasteful to 
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us ; we perceive some slight token of ingrati- 
tude; a neighbour is spiteful; a servant is 
forgetful ; our day’s work does not keep pace 
with the clock—what results? Our peace of 
“mind is disturbed ; temper is ruffled ; courage 
breaks down ; life is filled with misery. The 
struggle is not merely on the day of calamity, 
but every day. Our greatest danger is not 
when the struggle is violent, for violence 
moves us to effort; it is when there is 
apparent peace, when life to the onlooker 
is tranquil. It is then that we need the 
watchfulness and fortitude of a warrior, and 
that our greatest defeats are possible. 


THE PERVERSITY OF THE Human HEART 


‘There is not a beast of the field,’ says 
William Arthur, ‘but may trust his nature 
and follow it, certain that it will lead him to 
the best of which he is capable. But as for 
us, our only invincible enemy is our nature.’ 
How true it is that the greatest enemy of 
all is the one within us! It is more potent 
than all the combined evil influences of our 
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environment. If the sinfulness of a man’s 
environment were entirely destroyed and the 
evil heart within him alone allowed to remain, 
his degeneration would be inevitable. On the 
other hand, one is able to resist the most 
powerful environment if his heart is healed, 
and the treacherous part of his nature sub- 
dued. The greatest defeats are from within. 


re 


LIFES POWER OF SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION 


THe FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


Tue sun shines, the rain descends, and the 
bud opens its petals and blossoms into the 
rose, not of choice but of necessity. There is 
no power by which it can resist the maturing 
influences of nature. A withering blast 
sweeps over the land, and the rose is coerced 
into corruption. In nature things are because 
they must be. The material universe is 
wholly subject to a law of necessity. But 
man is in fellowship with the moral universe. 
Though, therefore, there are many things in 
his material being entirely beyond his con- 
trol, he has in morals the power of self- 
determination. 


The evidence of this lies chiefly in human 
16 
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consciousness. Man is universally conscious 
that when he chooses to perform an action he 
is free to choose not to perform it. After 
doing a wrong deed he feels a sense of guilt ; 
he is conscious of having done what he ought 
not, and what he might not. He does not 
hesitate to condemn and punish others who 
have chosen to do evil. The whole fabric of 
civil government is based upon the under- 
standing that the will is free. A man is 
punished not merely because his action is 
wrong, but because he chose to do wrong. 
The most violent deed is only criminal in the 
eyes of the law when there is evidence that 
the doer was responsible for the deed, that he 
did it of choice and not of necessity. Religion 
—and the world is full of it—would be 
mockery if the will were not free. There 
would be no virtue in praise and worship; no 
vice in blasphemy and violence. To reward 
the good and punish the bad would be 
iniquitous. The use of such words as Justice 
and Recompense would be farcical. The idea 
of moral government would be an illusion. 
Life would be but a mournful tragedy. 
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TYRANNY OVER THE WILL 


The evil influences with which we are sur- 
rounded, and the sinful dispositions of our — 
fallen nature, may help or hinder the will in 
the accomplishment of its purpose, or one may 
help and the other may hinder. Take, for 
instance, the case of a man who may have 
decided to abstain from intoxicating drinks. 
If his relatives, companions, and associates 
were abstainers, and if he were seldom in 
circumstances in which it would be convenient 
to take intoxicants, then environment would 
help him. If relatives, companions, and 
associates were not abstainers, and if they 
were disposed to regard with contempt others 
who were, if intoxicants were frequently in his 
way, then environment would hinder him. 
While his environment is helping him his 
inherited dispositions may help him too. His 
‘better self,’ in view of the sorrows created 
by the excessive drinking of intoxicants, may 
delight in abstinence from philanthropic 
motives. But whether environment helps or 
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hinders him, if he should possess an inherited 
disposition to drunkenness, a lack of  self- 
respect, or a lack of interest in the welfare of 
others, nature would hinder him. The man 
may be so handicapped by nature and en- 
vironment, or by the predominating influence 
of either, that his downfall, if left to himself, 
is inevitable. He may desire and decide upon 
something better, but he will not be able to 
reach it. His will will be as free as the wings 
of the bird within the cage, but he will be as 
truly a slave. To change the figure: he will 
be like the man in the whirlpool whose will is 
as free as when he stood on dry land; he 
decides to save himself, but the whirlpool 
tyrannizes over him, and he sinks into a watery 
grave. A free agent, and yet a slave! The 
evil influences of nature and environment are 
so powerful and numerous that, if a man is left 
to himself, though the will may occasionally 
conquer it will generally be defeated, and the 
man will hopelessly degenerate. 
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PossIBLE VICTORY OF THE WILL 


The analogy between the bird in the cage 
or the man in the whirlpool and the free agent 
illustrates the fact that the doctrines of the 
‘freedom of the will’ and ‘slavery to sin’ 
are not incompatible ; it must not be carried 
so far as to imply that sin is a universal 
necessity, or that there is never any way of 
escape. Neither environment nor nature, nor 
the two together, can invariably determine 
whether a man shall degenerate or not. The 
Divine Being offers assistance. If this assist- 
ance is accepted, a man is not left to himself. 
Instead of being like the bird in the cage or 
the man in the whirlpool, he is like the bird 
released from the cage or the man rescued from 
the whirlpool. 


Vv 
THE PROBLEM OF LIFE 


TuE problem of life may be expressed in the 
words of the Jailer, ‘What must I do to be 
saved?’ How can the merciful uplifting be 
secured 2? How can the sinful environment, 
the degrading power of trifles, the perversity 
of the human heart, be subdued ? How can we 
come into possession of the divine assistance 
which restores the will to its rightful supre- 
macy? Such are the questions arising out of 
our brief survey of the chief facts of life. The 
problem may be stated otherwise, thus: 

The link between our spiritual nature and 
God is broken; we are alienated from Him, and 
consequently degenerate ; we require, there- 
fore, answers to the following questions: 

Where can God be found ? 


Through whom can His favour be secured ? 
21 
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How can we know His will ? 

How can we do His will ? 

The remaining part of this work is intended 
to supply answers to these questions, and 
thereby show how life’s problem may be 
solved. 
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I 
THE CONTENTS OF THE BOOK 


THE Bible is the Book of Life, for its contents 
include answers to all the questions which we 
have seen to be involved in life’s greatest 
problem. 


WHERE CAN GOD BE FOUND? 


Ans. : In the Person of Jesus Christ, as He 
is presented to us in the Bible. The certainty 
of this lies in the fact that the moral qualities 
of the Person of Christ are directly opposed 
to the instincts of our fallen nature: they 
appeal to our higher nature; and they are in 
perfect harmony with our highest concep- 
tion of God. Our moral sense grasps as a 
truth most sure and welcome the statement 
that He is ‘the effulgence of His glory, and 


the very image of His substance’; or that 
25 
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‘the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God’ is found ‘ in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 


THROUGH WHOM CAN His FAvouR BE 
SECURED ? 


Ans. : Through the Person of Jesus Christ, 
presented to us in the Gospels as a Sacrifice 
for sin, and as Mediator between God and 
man. ‘The demand for a sacrifice for sin is 
practically universal. In the attempt to 
supply this demand the heathen have com- 
mitted acts of the most violent and appalling 
outrage. How marvellous is the Bible’s 
scheme of reconciliation, which provides a 
Sacrifice of infinite worth, and a Mediator 
between God and man who is both God and 
man Himself! 


How cAN WE KNow His Wit ? 


Ans.: By making ourselves familiar with 
Jesus Christ as He is presented to us in the 
Bible. Though He lived in a sinful world, 
yet He was sinless. He came not only to 
show what God is like, but what God intends 
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man to be. The pattern He has laid before 
us is both reasonable and lovable. Even 
those who do not accept His doctrines of God 
and of human destiny admire Him as the 
holiest of men. 


How cAN WE vo His WILL? 


Ans.: By the help of the Holy Ghost, 
promised by Christ in the days of His flesh, 
and given to His disciples shortly after His 
ascension. How efficient is this method! 
Omnipotence is to help us, God the Holy 
Ghost is for us; then who can withstand us ? 


Tue UNITY OF THE SCHEME 


It is significant that the Bible makes our 
salvation depend upon one person—Jesus 
Christ. He is a Revelation of God, a Sacrifice 
for sin, a Mediator between man and God, 
reveals God’s will concerning man, and at 
His request divine power is given for the 
doing of God’s will. Christ is the Christian’s 
‘all in all.’ 


II 


THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE 
BOOK 


Tue Christian religion is built up on the 
teaching of the Bible. Faith in the one 
involves faith in the other. We can reason- 
ably hold to the one only so long as we hold 
to the other. If, therefore, one is seeking a 
firm foundation for his faith he should, in the 
first place, satisfy himself that the Bible is 
God’s Word. The rationalistic tendencies of 
the mind in all ages, and the severe criticisms 
of the day to which the Book is exposed, make 
this specially necessary. 

The ‘evidences’ that the Bible is God’s 
Word are very numerous, and are variously 
classified by theologians. But the methods of 
theologians are not congenial to the popular 


mind, and so theology is generally considered 
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‘dry.’ For practical purposes we need to 
grasp a few facts, easily committed to memory, 
easily proved, solving our difficulties, and 
useful in defending our faith. 


Facts PROVING THAT THE BIBLE Is 
Gop’s Worp 


The Unity and Agreement of the Different 
Parts of Scripture 


This does not imply that all details of date 
or other minute circumstances related in the 
Bible are exact. The Book is human. There 
are imperfections in its writings which reveal 
the personality of the writers, though these 
imperfections are not such as to lessen the 
worth of the Book. 

It implies that the different parts of which 
the Bible is composed, though written by 
different authors separated far from each other 
by time and space, are parts of but one great 
Book, serving one great purpose, and in agree- 
ment on all points essential to the central 
theme. 
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The Excellency of Christ's Character 


The character of Christ, as it is presented 
to us in the Gospels, is better than anything 
else we have ever seen. His life is the noblest 
and the most lovable ever lived. He is the 
‘express image’ of the Perfect One. Now, it 
is inconceivable that so veritable a Saint 
should be intimately and responsibly associ- 
ated with a fraudulent book. His recognition 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, and the fact 
that His life-story and His gospel have been 
added to them as their necessary complement 
and completion, is irresistible proof of their 
divine authority. 


The Superiority of Christ's Teaching 

The teaching of Jesus is more excellent in 
its moral and spiritual tone than any other 
the world can produce. His doctrines (the 
Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of 
man, for instance) are unspeakably sublime. 
As the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are the doctrines of Christ higher than the 
doctrines of men. ‘The multitude were 
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astonished at His teaching,’ and we have 
reason to be astonished still. The officers 
sent to take Christ gave the verdict, ‘ Never 
man so spake.’ That verdict has been re- 
iterated with ever-increasing certainty and 
determination by the nineteen centuries which 
have since then rolled away. 


The Influence of Christianity on the World 


Nothing can so thoroughly renovate the 
life of an individual as Christianity ; nothing 
is so sure to produce peace, love, and joy in 
an English home; nothing can so effectively 
civilize a heathen country; nothing is so 
calculated to transform and edify the race. 
‘The religion of the Bible is doing God’s work 
in the world—is helping, as nothing else can, 
to raise God’s fallen creatures. We, therefore, 
do not hesitate to affirm that the Bible is 
God’s Word. 


Ill 
THE FALLIBILITY OF THE BOOK 


The Bible is fallible to the extent that the 
men who wrote it were human; and, though 
under the influence of God’s Spirit, were not 
prevented from the use of their own natural 
faculties and their own imperfect knowledge 
in things not of importance to the purpose of 
the Book. 

To bear in mind that this admission may 
be made without in any way invalidating 
the authority of the Book is of the highest 
importance. Great scholars have pointed to 
a large number of passages in various parts 
of the Book which they unhesitatingly regard 
as ‘ discrepancies.’ If we hold to the above 
admission, the ‘ discrepancies’ will be no 
stumbling-block to us, and will not in any 


way lessen the spiritual value of the Book. 
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If, on the other hand, we try to maintain 
that the Bible is in every respect infallible, 
we come under an obligation to find proof 
of the precision of every chronological, 
genealogical, and geographical statement it 
contains. 

Many have rejected the Bible on the 
ground that its statements have, in some 
instances, been at variance with the teaching 
of science, One ridicules its story of the 
creation of the world; another laughs at the 
statement that the sun stood still; another 
complains of slight inaccuracies in the 
historical narratives. The great error into 
which such critics have fallen is that of 
thinking that such criticisms have any bear- 
ing whatever on the purpose for which the 
Book was written, or its qualification for the 
accomplishment of that purpose. 


TV 
THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE BOOK 


Its MEANING 


The Bible is infallible in its spiritual teach- 
ing, for the men who wrote it did so under the 
influence of the divine Spirit. 

Spiritual teaching means all that concerns 
the human soul in its relation to God and to 
the rest of humanity. 

The Bible is infallible in the accomplishment 
of its purpose, for it is God’s Book. 

The purpose is to reveal the plan of 
salvation, and to take part in the work of 
saving men. 

There is no contradiction in saying that 
the Bible is both fallible and infallible, any 
more than in saying that it is both human 
and divine. It is human because it was- 


written by human beings, who were allowed 
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to express their own personality in their 
work. It is divine because the writers re- 
ceived their ‘message from God, and wrote 
it under the guiding influences of His Spirit. 
It is fallible to the extent that it is human. 
It is infallible to the extent that it is divine. 
Fallibility applies to the Book only so far as 
the writers made use of their own natural 
faculties in recording the message; infalli- 
bility applies to the message itself, to its 
preservation by the Spirit of God, and to 
the purpose for which God ordained that the 
Book should be written. 


Irs Proor 


The Claims of the Book.—Infallibility is 
implied in the following and other passages 
of Scripture : 


Isa. xl, 8: ‘The word of our God shall 
stand for ever.’ 
1 Pet. i. 23: ‘The word of God, which 
liveth and abideth.’ 
1 Pet. i.25: ‘The word of the Lord 
abideth for ever.’ 
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Matt. xxiv. 35: ‘Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but My 
words shall not pass 
away.’ 

2 Tim. iii. 15: ‘The sacred writings, which 
are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation.’ 

Isa. lv. 11: ‘So shall My word be that 
goeth forth out of My | 
mouth: it shall not 
return unto Me void, 
but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.’ 


It may be objected that for a book to 
state its own infallibility is no proof that it 
is infallible. Such an objection would be 
most reasonable and valid in the case of a 
purely human book, but the Bible is God’s 
Book, and its claims are God’s claims. As, 
therefore, the claim to infallibility is so 
general and obvious as to be beyond dispute, 
we cannot dispute the fact. 
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The Accomplishments of the Book.—The 
Bible’s claim to infallibility is supported by 
its work in the world. Its work is, firstly, 
efficient. By following its teaching life is 
regenerated ; vice is replaced by virtue; the 
downcast becomes the uplifted. Its work is, 
secondly, sufficient. Its teaching is adapted 
to all classes and conditions of men. Itisa 
saving power with any section of the human 
race. It is the very thing the world needs, 
and, as a saving literature, is all the world 
needs. Whether the trial is made in England, 
South America, West Africa, Fiji, or anywhere 
on the face of the earth, the result is the 
same. Its spiritual teaching covers all the 
moral requirements of our fallen nature. It 
contains every spiritual truth man requires 
to know. In no single point does it fail. 
Every scriptural movement in the world is 
an upward movement, and every upward 
movement is scriptural. The Bible is in- 
fallible because it does not fail. 

The Authorship of the Book.—God is the 
Author of the Bible. The men who did the 
writing were but His instruments. In this 
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we have a guarantee of its infallibility, for 
an infallible God could not be the Author of 
a Book that was not infallible. 


Its SIGNIFICANCE 


It is impossible to overestimate this 
doctrine of infallibility. If it were not true, 
how could we regard the Bible as ‘The Im- 
pregnable Rock’? How could we unfalter- 
ingly trust it as our guide in life, our comfort 
in death? Christianity stands with the in- 
fallibility of the Bible. No Christian creed 
is valid which does not contain or is not 
based on it. Let us hold to it, and no 
amount of ‘Higher Criticism,’ investigating 
and discussing authorships and dates, will be 
able to disturb our faith. 


Vy 
THE READING OF THE BOOK 


A grupEnt of the Bible must learn to read, 
read to learn, and learn to profit. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER IN READING THE BIBLE 


Some Parts of the Bible are more Important 
than Others 


The Old Testament is a book of prophecy 
and preparation ; the New Testament is one 
of fulfilment and culmination. The New 
Testament is, therefore, of greater importance 
to us than the Old. The central theme of 
the New Testament is salvation through 
Christ; so that this theme, in point of 
interest and importance, is greater than 
others with which it may be associated. The 
greatest name, the greatest teaching, and 


the greatest work in the New Testament are 
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the name, the teaching, and the work of Jesus 
Christ. If, therefore, one has but a small 
portion of time to spend in reading his Bible, 
his attention should be first directed to these 
things which are of first importance. The one 
who knows most may profit least through 
having neglected the chief things. 


Single Passages taken by themselves often 
mislead 


Take, for instance, the passage in Rom. iv. 
5: ‘To him that worketh not, but believeth 
on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is reckoned for righteousness.” One might 
interpret this, taking it alone, to mean that 
faith, entirely independent of works, is suf- 
ficient for salvation. But if we take it 
together with Paul’s sayings on the dying 
to sin, the ‘Newness of life in which we 
walk,’ the ‘New creature in Christ Jesus,’ 
and an abundance of teaching on the im- 
portance of works, then we arrive at the 
Apostle’s doctrine that, though faith is an 
instrument for obtaining salvation, good 
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works are essential, being part of the 
salvation itself. 

Take again such passages as the follow- 
ing: ‘My Father is greater than I’; ‘My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ Taken 
alone, they would lead one to deny the 
divinity of Christ. But how different is the 
result if, before we give them an interpreta- 
tion, we compare them with the general 
teaching of Scripture! In Isaiah (ix. 6) 
Christ is called ‘The mighty God.’ In 
Matthew (i. 23) He is designated ‘ Immanuel, 
... God with us. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (i. 8) we read, ‘Unto the Son He 
saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever. These latter passages make it certain 
that, whatever the former may mean, they 
cannot mean anything that would imply a 
denial of Christ’s divinity. 

The Bible is its own best interpreter. It 
cannot contradict itself in things spiritual 
and divine. No interpretation, therefore, of 
any single passage can be correct which is 
not in harmony with the general teaching of 
the Book. To remember and carefully apply 
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this rule would save a great deal of heresy 
and confusion. 


One may learn a great deal by heart, and 
yet have but little real knowledge 


A short time ago a man was boasting in 
the public-houses of London that he could 
repeat the whole of the Bible by heart. He 
was tested in a variety of ways, and seemed 
to have thoroughly accomplished his task. 
Verses were quoted to him from different 
parts of the Book, and it is stated, on what 
seems to be very reliable authority, that he 
could always name the book and chapter 
from which the passage was taken, and 
continue the quotation. It will be readily 
seen that one who had so _ thoroughly 
mastered the letter might be in total igno- 
rance of the spirit of the Book. 

There is a double process in learning. The 
first is that the mind shall be furnished with 
facts. The second is that the facts shall be 
understood in relation to life and things in 
general. We should not think that one had 
learned Shakespeare who had read his words 
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and committed them to memory unless he 
had also furnished his mind with the meaning 
of Shakespeare’s words. So in reading the 
Bible, to learn it we must not only memorize 
its words, but must also catch its underlying 
spirit. Better read but one chapter, storing 
the mind with the fact of Redeeming Love, 
ascertaining its spiritual significance, verify- 
ing it in our experience, getting it deeply 
engraved on the heart, than commit the whole 
Bible to the great storehouse of the mind and 
leave the heart a blank. To learn the Bible 
is to get it written on the heart as well as on 
the mind. 


The Book was written for a Purpose 


To remember this will help us in two ways. 

First : It will help us to judge the com- 
parative value of the various records. We 
may take it as a rule that the value of the 
various records may be measured by their bear- 
ing upon the purpose of the book, All parts of 
Scripture are important, but we cannot say 
that all are all-important. The nearer a 
passage comes to the question of salvation 
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the more directly does it concern us, and the 
greater its value. To bear this in mind will 
help us to put first things first. 

Second: It will help us to understand the 
incompleteness of some of the records of 
Scripture. The story of the creation of the 
world is but a background to a picture of the 
Fall, and is, to say the least, incomplete. The 
explanation of this incompleteness is that to 
give us exact knowledge of God’s work in 
creating things does not come within the 
scope of the purpose of the Book. We are 
not surprised, therefore, that men who have 
not learned to look at the Book from the 
standpoint of its purpose should find fault 
with the opening chapters of Genesis. 

Why is it impossible to ascertain from the 
Bible itself whether the first five books are 
the work of Moses? Whether Isaiah is the 
work of one man or two? Whether Hebrews 
was written by Paul? The answer is that to 
give such information lies entirely outside the 
purpose of the Book. Why is the personal 
history of Christ so incomplete? <A few 
significant facts concerning His incarnation 
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and childhood are related, and then we are 
hurried on to the last three years of His life, 
left to our imagination as to what happened 
in the intervening years. This is indeed 
mysterious until we remember that the pur- 
pose of the Book was not to give us a life- 
story, even of Christ, but to teach salvation. 
It is in keeping with this purpose that on a 
great portion of His life the Bible is silent. 
The whole of His history, had it been given, 
would have been read, thought about, and 
discussed ; but we should have spent much 
time on trivial things to the neglect of the 
more important. We have the parts which 
bear most intimately on His work as Saviour, 
and in this selection we have a display of the 
wisdom of God. 


The Book must be read with a Purpose 


As the purpose of the Book is to reveal the 
plan of salvation, and to take part in the 
work of saving men, so the purpose of reading 
it should be to learn about the plan of salva- 
tion, and to derive from the Book such help 
as it is able to give us in our efforts to 
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embrace salvation. To do this it will be 
found necessary to study the New Testament 
more than the Old, and to make a special 
study of those parts of the New Testament 
which deal with the work of Christ for us, in 
us, and by us. 

It is desirable that every Christian should 
read the Bible through, but there must be a 
higher object than that of boasting of the 
accomplishment of a great task. To know 
more of Redeeming Love should be the 
purpose. 

We need carefully to avoid two things. 
The first is formality. No Christian custom 
is more commendable than that of the daily 
reading of the Bible, at a set time, and in the 
presence of every member of the household. 
But if no other purpose is served than mere 
compliance with a custom, and the stilling of 
the conscience, the reading becomes a deplor- 
able failure. It may result in the hearers 
becoming Bible-hardened, and less susceptible 
to the influences of divine truth. The best 
way to guard against this is to read with a — 
purpose; with no less a purpose than that of 
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knowing more and more, as the days go by, 
of the mind of God and the way of life. The 
second danger is that of making the Bible a 
plaything. There is a tendency to do this by 
giving prizes for answers to questions of a 
puzzling description. A child rambles from 
page to page, and from book to book, to find 
out how many times the name of a certain 
prophet occurs in the Bible ; passes hurriedly 
from one end of the Book to the other, 
scanning page after page to find out where a 
certain event is mentioned of which some 
slight clue is given. Even children should be 
taught to read with reverence, and for the 
sake of knowing more of what the Book con- 
tains, and especially of the redeeming love 
of God in Christ. 

It is when we read with open heart and 
mind, searching for the oracles of God, that 
the saving message takes hold of us, and the 
Bible is to us the Book of books. 
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JESUS CHRIST 


JESUS is the Saviour of Life. We have seen 
from the teaching of God’s Word that it is in 
Christ that God is to be found; through Christ 
that God’s favour is to be secured; through 
Christ that we are to learn God’s will; and 
- by Christ’s help that we are to become able to 
do God’s will. 

Here we have the solution of life’s great 
problem. To the question, ‘What must I do 
to be saved?’ we have the answer, ‘ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.’ 

How can the merciful uplifting be secured ? 
How can the sinful environment, the de- 
grading power of trifles, the perversity of the 
human heart be subdued? How can we come 
into possession of the divine assistance neces- 
sary to restore the will to its rightful supre- 
macy? ‘To these questions there is but one 
answer : it is Jesus Christ. 
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In our brief study of the facts of life our 
purpose was to construct a clear definition of 
life’s problem. The purpose of our study of 
the Book of Life was to ascertain the solution 
of life’s problem. Having found that the 
only solution is in Christ, we now proceed to 
think of Him—His humanity, His divinity, 
His individuality, His revelation of God, His 
atonement for sin, His teaching on righteous- 
ness, His example, His gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and His Church. 


I 
HIS HUMANITY 


Physically, Christ was truly human; He 
possessed all the essential properties and quali- 
ties of the human body. He came ‘eating and 
drinking.’ He suffered hunger and thirst. 
He became weary and slept. He was cruci- 
fied and committed to the grave. 

Mentally, He was truly human; He possessed 
all the essential properties and qualities of the 
human mind. He grew in wisdom, wept, 
sympathized, sorrowed, loved, reasoned, re- 
membered, anticipated— according to the 
ordinary laws of human thought. 

Spiritually, He was truly human; Lis 
higher nature was of the same substance and 
pattern as our own. He was tempted, He 
prayed, worshipped, and committed Himself 
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into the hands of God, just as any other 
human being might. 

_ In doing these things He excelled other 
men, was perfect and sinless, but His nature 
lacked nothing that is essentially human. 


II 
HIS DIVINITY 


By the divinity of Jesus Christ we do not 
mean merely that there was something divine 
about Him, or that He was in a higher sense 
than we associated with God, but that He zs 
God, the Creator and Ruler of the universe, 
and that there is no other God _ beside 
Him. 

The evidence of this doctrine is purely 
Scriptural. We have already shown that the 
Bible is God’s Word, written to show His 
fallen creatures the way of life. We must now 
turn to His Word for information concerning 
Him whom God sent to be the Saviour of life. 
Let no one complain that such evidence is 
inferior in quality, or that the greatness of 
our theme requires more rationalistic evi- 
dence. Nothing can be more reasonable than 
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that we should go to God’s Word for know- 
ledge concerning God and His work of grace 
among men. 


More THAN MAN 


He never sinned.—He is described in the 
New Testament as ‘One that hath been in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin’; One ‘who knew no sin’; ‘A lamb 
without blemish and without spot.’ How can 
this sinlessness be explained? Either Christ 
was free from temptation, or else He was 
superhuman. That He was not free from 
temptation is clearly asserted in the Scripture 
above quoted. The New Testament shows 
that temptation was one of the leading aspects 
of His experience. So great were the tempta- 
tions He had to face that His victory is 
frequently regarded as miraculous. He is the 
only sinless man of whom we have ever read 
or heard, and yet there was an unusual 
severity in the temptations He had to con- 
front. We cannot reasonably escape the 
conclusion that He was more than man. 

He existed before His Incarnation.—He said 
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to the Jews, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Before Abraham was, I am.’ These words 
may be regarded as the summing-up of the 
general teaching of Scripture on the question 
of His pre-existence. Many other passages, 
asserting the same fact, might be quoted. 
But pre-existence, as we understand the term 
in relation to Christ, is certainly superhuman. 
A human being begins to exist when he 
appears in the world as a living creature. 
Christ existed before He so appeared in the 
world. It is incorrect, therefore, to use the 
term ‘man’ as a complete designation of His 
Person. He was man, but the evidence is 
conclusive that He was more than man. 


IDENTICAL WITH GoD 


He created the World.—It is the general 
teaching of Scripture that God is the sole 
Creator of things; the Scriptures make it 
equally obvious that Christ is the Creator. 
‘All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was uot anything made that hath been 
made. ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
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laid the foundation of the earth, and the 
heavens are the works of Thy hands.’ Now 
as the Scriptures ascribe the work of creation 
to both God and Christ, one of three things 
must be true: that there are two Creators ; 
that the Scriptures contradict themselves ; or 
that God and Christ are One. There cannot 
be two Creators, for the work is ascribed in 
its entirety to Christ. ‘ All things were made 
by Him.’ When ascribing the work to God, 
there is no dividing the honour between Him 
and another. He is viewed as the One and 
only Creator. That the Scriptures should 
contradict themselves on a question of such 
importance is inconceivable, as we have 
already proved them to be the Word of God. 
Only one conclusion is possible, that Christ is 
identical with God. 

He forgives Sin.—He said to the sick of the 
palsy, ‘Thy sins are forgiven.’ ‘The Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgive sins.’ 
‘As the Lord forgave you, so also do ye.’ 

But all sin is an offence against God. To 
suppose that any one but God can forgive sin — 
is the grossest possible violation of both the 
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power to think and the teaching of the Bible. 
‘It is God that justifieth.’ The scribes, 
astonished at Christ’s claim, contended that 
only God could forgive sin (‘ Who can forgive 
sin, but One, even God?’). Christ admitted 
their contention, and used it as His starting- 
point in reasoning with them concerning His 
identity with God. He had performed an act 
which they knew no one but God could 
perform, and had thus brought them face to 
face with the question of His identity with 
God. But the scribes were not prepared to 
admit either that man could forgive sin, or 
that Christ was God, and they therefore would 
not believe that Christ’s words, ‘ Thy sins are 
forgiven,’ had any authority or power. Christ, 
therefore, proved the miracle of forgiveness by 
performing the miracle of healing. Christ 
forgave sin for the special purpose of showing 
that He and God are one. 

fTe is our Judge.—‘ The Son of Man shall 
come in His glory, and all the angels with 
Him. Then shall He sit on the throne of His 
glory : and before Him shall be gathered all 
the nations: and He shall separate them one 
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from another, as the shepherd separateth the 
sheep from the goats.’ Christ is the ‘ King’ 
who will say, ‘Come, ye blessed of My Father.’ 
‘ Neither doth the Father judge any man, but 
He hath given all judgment unto the Son.’ 
‘We must all be made manifest before the 
judgment-seat of Christ.’ The Old and New 
Testament abound in evidence that God is 
our Judge. As Christ is also set forth as our 
Judge, we cannot reasonably escape the con- 
clusion that Christ is God. 

He is called God.—Isaiah speaks of Him as 
‘The mighty God, the everlasting Father.’ 
In Matthew He is named ‘ Immanuel, God 
with us.’ John, speaking of Him by the 
term ‘Word,’ says, ‘The Word was God.’ 
In Hebrews we read, ‘Unto the Son He 
saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever.’ 

In these and similar passages the fact 
that Christ is God is stated with all the 
plainness and simplicity of which words are 
capable. 
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WoRSHIPPED BY ANGELS AND MEN 


We are in danger of allowing our knowledge 
of the humanity of Christ to eclipse the fact 
of His divinity. We should cultivate the 
habit of never thinking of Him as man alone, 
or as God alone, but as the God-man. This 
should be done in every act of worship. As 
He is identical with God, He should be 
worshipped as well as the Father and the 
Holy Ghost. ‘When He again bringeth in 
the First-born into the world He saith, And 
let all the angels of God worship Him,’ ‘ And 
I saw, and I heard a voice of many angels 
round about the throne, and the living 
creatures, and the elders .. . saying with a 
great voice, Worthy is the Lamb that hath 
been slain, to receive the power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and might, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing. And every created thing 
which is in the heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and on the sea, and all things 
that are in them, heard I saying, Unto Him 
that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
be the blessing, and the honour, and the glory, 
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and the dominion, for ever and ever. And 
the four living creatures said, Amen. And 
the elders fell down and worshipped.’ 

The wise men ‘came into the house and 
saw the young child with Mary His mother ; 
and they fell down and worshipped Him.’ 
When He had bestowed His parting blessing 
upon His disciples ‘He parted from them, 
and was carried up into heaven, and they 
worshipped Him.’ 

By addressing our prayers, vows, praises, 
supplications, and thanksgivings to Him, we 
are doing as saints and angels do in heaven, 
and as those who loved Him most have done 
on earth. 


III 
HIS INDIVIDUALITY 


THovcH in Christ there were two natures, 
there was but one Person, one centre of Life, 
How the two natures were united in the one 
Person it is impossible to say. ‘ Without 
controversy great is the mystery of godliness, 
He... was manifested in the flesh.’ The 
fact that the union is mysterious should be 
no obstacle to our faith. The God who in us 
has concentred a great variety of dispositions 
in one individual soul could as easily con- 
centre the two natures of Christ in His one 
Person. He who asa child was born in the 
manger, as a boy conversed with the doctors, 
as a man among men was tempted but over- 
came, as a prophet preached the Sermon on 
the Mount, as God forgave sins, performed 


miracles, and raised the dead — was one 
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individual Person. The New Testament 
knows Him, acting in these various capacities, 
as but one and the same Christ. 

Moreover, the centre of life, or underlying 
Ego, in which the two natures of Christ were 
joined, was not human, but divine. There is 
no contradiction involved in the idea of a 
human nature being centred in a divine Ego, 
but it would be obviously absurd to say that 
a divine nature was centred in a human Ego. 
The greater can contain the less, but not the 
less the greater. 


IV 
HIS REVELATION OF GOD 


To be in a state of alienation from God 
involves us in ignorance of Him, and makes 
it necessary, in order that our fellowship with 
Him may be restored, that some one should 
guide and instruct us. Christ came into the 
world to supply this need. So far as we 
know, He is the only one qualified to do so. 
A Sinless Man was needed. He was required 
to be man, so as to be able to speak to us in the 
terms of human knowledge and understanding ; 
to be sinless, because the blind cannot lead the 
blind, and He could not help the alienated 
into correspondence with God if He were 
lacking such correspondence Himself. Christ 
possessed both these qualifications, and we 
can therefore trust Him; but He possessed 


the additional qualification of being Himself 
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divine. He was God manifested in the flesh. 
His human nature enabled Him to appeal to 
us in terms we could understand ; His divine 
nature is a guarantee of the genuineness and 
infallibility of the light He imparts. Who 
is God? Where is He to be found? How 
does He regard humanity? These questions 
are answered for us in the divine and 
incarnate Son of God. 


THe SPIRITUALITY OF GOD 


‘God is a Spirit.’ By these words Christ 
declared the falsity of pantheism, materialism, 
and all forms of idolatry. He revealed God 
as a Being distinct from the material universe, 
and possessing all the qualities of spirit. One 
has but to admit the divine authority of the 
teaching of Christ, and he then has as com- 
plete a settlement as he needs of the problem 
of God in relation to the universe. ‘But 
before we can think of God as a Spirit,’ it 
may be said, ‘ we must know what a spirit is.’ 
Just so. And we do know what a spirit is, 
for we are spirits ourselves. There are many 
things about a spirit which are mysterious to 
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us, and probably always will be. It is not 
likely that we shall ever cease to be a mystery 
to ourselves. But we must not ignore the 
definite and extensive knowledge we have of 
spirit because the knowledge is incomplete. 
Christ, by speaking of God as a Spirit, has 
taught us to attribute to the Divine Being 
those things which we know to be essential 
characteristics of the human spirit. We must 
remember in doing this that God is a perfect 
Being. Every characteristic of the human 
spirit has something corresponding to it in 
the nature of God; the difference is that 
whereas in us the characteristic is finite and 
imperfect, in God it is infinite and perfect. 

Let us, then, compare the various character- 
istics of the human spirit, as they are revealed 
to us in consciousness, with what the Bible 
teaches concerning the characteristics of the 
divine Spirit. We shall find that the human 
spirit is a miniature of the divine Spirit, and 
that what we know to be the essential 
characteristics of the human spirit is an 
indication of the meaning of the term ‘ spirit’ 
in Christ’s definition of God. 
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INVISIBLE 


The human spirit is invisible to the natural 
eye; no microscope can, and there is the 
utmost probability that it never will be able 
to, discern it. God is also invisible. ‘Noman 
hath seen God at any time’ (John i. 18). 


RELATED TO SPACE 


A human spirit cannot be thought of except 
in relation to space. - We know not the amount 
of space a spirit can occupy, but we do know 
that it dwells, until removed by death, in the 
human body, and is not, therefore, to be 
thought of otherwise than as related to space. 
We think of a man as being in London, Paris, 
or some particular place, and we cease to think 
of the spirit when we cease to think of it in 
relation to some locality. 

‘Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from Thy presence? If I 
ascend up into heaven, Thou art there: if 
I make my bed in Sheol, behold, Thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning, | 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 
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even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy 
right hand shall hold me’ (Ps. exxxix. 7-10). 
God is thus to be thought of as infinitely 
related to space. 


THINKING 


The human spirit has the power to think. 
The Scriptures attribute the same power to 
God. ‘How precious are Thy thoughts of me!’ 


REASONING 


The human spirit has the power of reason. 
So, also, has God. ‘Come now, let us reason 
together, saith the Lord’ (Isa. i. 18). 


REMEMBERING 


The human spirit has the power to re- 
member, is able to store up knowledge, and to 
see with the intellect things that have been 
as well as things that are. God possesses the 
same power. ‘For the Lord is a God of 
knowledge’ (1 Sam. ii. 8). ‘ Not one of them 
is forgotten in the sight of God’ (Luke xii. 6). 
‘God is not unrighteous to forget your work’ 
(Heb. vi. 10). 
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FoRESEEING 


The human spirit has the power of anticipa- 
tion, is able to look into the future, and 
perceive certain things that are to be. The 
Scriptures ascribe this power also to God. 
‘Whom He foreknew He also foreordained’ 
(Rom. viii. 29). 

WILLING 


The human spirit can exercise choice between 
alternatives, and has the power of self-deter- 
mination. That God possesses this power is 
evident from such passages as: ‘Chosen of 
God, and precious’ (1 Pet. ii. 4); ‘If the 
Lord will, we shall both live, and do this or 
that’ (Jas. iv. 15). 


Lovine 
The human spirit has the power to love. So 
also has God ; for ‘ God is love’ (1 John iv. 16). 


Philosophie objections may be brought 
against attributing the above-named charac- 
teristics to God. But there is no conception 


of God against which such objections cannot _ 


be raised. A finite mind cannot comprehend 


= 
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the infinite, and human philosophy cannot be 
relied upon in determining the nature of God. 
On the one hand, philosophy maintains from 
the law of causation that there must be a 
God, and yet, on the other hand, no conception 
of God is wholly acceptable to philosophy. 
We cannot discover God by philosophy. We 
need some supernatural revelation, and we 
have it in Christ. Our purpose, therefore, in 
comparing the image of man with the image 
of God is merely to show that our interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s doctrine of the spirituality of 
God is supported by the general teaching of 
Scripture. The statement that ‘God is a 
Spirit’ gathers together and presents in one 
word all that the Bible teaches on the spiritual 
side of the anthropomorphic view of God. 
Moreover, man was made spiritually in the 
image of God, so that the spiritual-anthro- 
pomorphic view of God is not only the best 
we are capable of receiving, but is, if we 
remember the difference already pointed out 
—that whereas we are finite and imperfect, 
God is infinite and perfect—a perfectly true 
conception. 
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Tore FATHERHOOD oF GoD 


Not only is God an infinite Spirit in whose 
likeness we were made, but He is related to 
us as the father is related to the child. Christ 
said, “When ye pray, say, Our Father, which 
art in heaven.’ Many times did He speak of 
God as the Father, not of Himself merely, or 
some chosen few, but of all men generally, 
and without restriction. We have become 
wanderers and aliens, but the relationship 
remains: we may claim God as our Father, 
and He will look upon us with a Father's 
love. How comforting is this truth! How 
full of inspiration and hope! It is just what 
the world is yearning to know—that God is 
not merely mighty and majestic, but merciful, 
tender, and compassionate, 


Tur INCARNATION OF Gop 


Having been told that God is a Spirit, and 
that His relation to us is that of the father to 
the child, we repeat the request made by 
Philip, ‘Show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us. Our request is granted. ‘He that 
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hath seen Me,’ Christ replies, ‘hath seen the 
Father. . . . Believe Me, that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in Me.’ To find Christ 
is to find God; to have fellowship with Christ 
is to have fellowship with God. ‘The words 
that I say unto you,’ said He, ‘I speak not 
from Myself: but the Father abiding in Me 
doeth His works.’ In Christ God identifies 
Himself with the race. God is seen by looking 
at the Man. Divine words are spoken by 
human lips. The life of God is set forth in 
the life, and recorded in the history of the 
Man. The Incomprehensible is made beauti- 
fully simple. ‘The King, Eternal, Immortal, 
Invisible,’ is seen by the eyes of sinful man. 
We could never have raised ourselves to 
heaven to discover Him; He has come down 
to us and revealed Himself in Christ. 


THe Love or Gop 


The question, How does God regard 
humanity? is partly answered. His Father- 
hood involves love towards even rebellious 
children, and the Incarnation is a display of 
that love. But can we be certain that our 
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great and countless sins have not so wounded 
the heart of our Father that wrath and 
indignation have taken the place of love? 
And may it not be that God became incarnate 
not merely to show His love for His fallen 
children, but because He had determined to 
subdue the powers of evil? May not the 
coming of God be as much an act of retaliation 
as an act of love? Christ has settled these 
questions for us. ‘God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, 
but have eternal life.’ ‘The Son of Man is 
come ’—not to avenge, or to punish—but ‘to 
seek and to save that which was lost.’ ‘ For 
I am come down from heaven, not to do Mine 
own will, but the will of Him that sent Me. 
. . « This is the will of My Father, that every 
one that beholdeth the Son, and believeth on 
Him, should have eternal life.’ The fact of 
Christ's coming into the world for the express 
purpose of saving men reveals an infinitude 
of love. But what shall we say about the 
sufferings of Christ? They reveal a vastness — 
of love that bewilders us. 
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Amazing love! How can it be 
That Thou, my God, should’st die for me? 
Truly— 
The love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 

In how many acts of mercy and love did 
Christ reveal the heart of God! To the 
disciples whom John the Baptist sent to ask 
Christ whether He was the Messiah or not, 
He replied, ‘Go your way, and tell John the 
things which ye do hear and see: the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have good 
tidings preached to them.’ The beneficent 
works of which the disciples had heard, and 
which they themselves had witnessed, were 
characteristic of the whole of our Lord’s 
ministry. He was merciful, compassionate, 
and forgiving towards those whom the Jews 
regarded as helpless, hopeless, and worthless. 
‘Redeeming Love’ is the key-note of His 
gospel. The prodigal returns to his Father, 
saying, ‘1 am no more worthy to be called 
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Thy son’; but the Father embraces him, 
welcomes him, and says, ‘This My son was 
dead, and is alive again’; and ‘there is joy in 
the presence of the angels of Ged over one 
sinner that repenteth.’ 


Vy 
HIS ATONEMENT FOR SIN 


We have an answer to the question, ‘Where 
can God be found ?’ in what has already been 
said about the Person of Christ, His identity 
with and His revelation of the Eternal God; 
but the finding of God is only a preliminary 
task in the solving of life’s great problem. 
Finding an offended God would be worse than 
useless, unless we could make our peace with 
Him. And so we come to the next question, 
Through whom can His favour be secured ? 
The answer to this question is, The atoning 
Lamb of God, Jesus Christ. 


A Supreme NeEep 


Our atoning Christ responds to the world’s 
greatest need, for the greatest need in the 


world is that some one should make peace 
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between man and God. Any system of doctrine 
or philosophy which fails to show how this 
need can be supplied leaves the crux of life’s 
problem untouched. Ethical philosophy may 
prescribe rules for the improvement of the 
conduct of degenerate man, but has no pre- 
scription for the removal of human guilt, 
can prescribe nothing that will take away a 
degenerate man’s dread of his future meeting 
with God. ‘The need is universal. All men, 
even the heathen, are conscious of it; the 
only exception being the fool who hath ‘said 
in his heart, There is no God.’ The heathen 
mother sacrificing her child to her god is but 
evidence of the universal desire to know how 
God’s mercy may be obtained. The same 
heartfelt and universal need is set forth in 
the fact that the chief characteristics of the 
religions of the heathen are priestly interces- 
sion and sacrifice. Through whom can His 
favour be secured? is a question the whole 
race is asking. No other answer has been 
given than Christ. It is His atonement for 
sin, more than anything else, that constitutes 
the superiority of the religion of Christ over 
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all other religions in the world. The certainty 
that the world will be ultimately converted to 
Christ lies in the fact that by the preaching 
of mercy and forgiveness through Him, we are 
offering what the world most of all needs, and 
what can nowhere else be found. 


An ACCOMPLISHED FAcT 


The Scriptures set forth Christ as a ‘ Sacri- 
fice,’ a ‘Propitiation,’ a ‘Redeemer,’ a ‘Sub- 
stitute,’ and in many other ways which show 
Him to be the One through whom we may 
secure the favour of God. But the thing that 
should concern us most is the fact of the 
Atonement, and not the terms in which it is 
revealed, or the process by which it was 
accomplished. The Scriptures use many 
figures of speech in asserting the fact, but 
that should give us, not controversy, doubt, 
and confusion, but greater certainty as to the 
fact. One will say that Christ saves us by 
His teaching; another, by His example of 
righteousness; another, by His sufferings; 
another, by His obedience; another, by His 
love; another, by His death ; another, by His 
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resurrection; &c. In this way the fact is 
sometimes lost sight of, or subordinated to 
the means. To forbid these speculations 
would be to rob reason of its freedom, and 
may do incalculable mischief. The human 
mind is naturally speculative, and we have no 
need to fear the most complete investigation 
the mind can make of all the facts associated 
with the Atonement. What we have need to 
fear is the obscuring of what Christ has done 
with a multitude of arguments respecting the 
way in which He has done it. Ifa man owed 
a large sum of money, were unable to pay it, 
were in danger of being prosecuted or even 
imprisoned for the debt, and if some one 
paid the money for him, and set him free 
from the debt; though he may be inspired 
and benefited by knowing his benefactor, 
it would benefit him nothing in relation to 
his creditors to know where, when, how, or 
with what coin the debt was paid. He may, 
as a matter of interest, seek information on 
these points, but the fact of the debt being 
paid is the thing of supreme importance. 
to him. A man who had been so benefited 
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would not dispute the benefit on the ground 
that he could not understand the process by 
which it had been conferred upon him. I do 
not intend to suggest by this illustration that 
Christ’s work was the literal payment of our 
debt, but merely to show that the process by 
which Christ atoned for our sin is very sub- 
ordinate to the fact, and to show the folly 
of spurning the result because the process is 
shrouded in mystery. Evidence of the fact is 
contained in what follows on the subject of 
its Universal Efficacy, but the evidence is so 
plain and abundant that it is not necessary 
to reproduce more than the barest outline. 
Every reader of the Book of Life knows that 
the Atonement is its central theme, the theme 
without which the Bible and the Church wonld 


have been impossible. 


Toe TRAGEDY IT INVOLVED 


Let us look again at the supposition just 
made of one man paying another's debt. If 
the man who pays the debt does so at a great 
personal sacrifice, it is well that the man who 

G 
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is the object of his compassion should know 
it. The more an act of kindness costs, the 
more love it reveals, the greater its moral 
effect on the one it benefits, and the more 
gratitude will it evoke. To know that our 
burden is light as a result of some one else 
voluntarily carrying a heavy burden will 
inspire us with personal devotion and love 
if anything will. Christ has paid our debt in 
the sense that whereas we were imprisoned in 
spiritual darkness, fettered by sin, and under 
an obligation to suffer the full penalty and 
curse of the guilt of our fallen nature, and 
of the sins we might yet commit, He has 
offered a sacrifice to God in virtue of which 
we may have freedom, and be reinstated in 
the favour of God. But how great was the 
sacrifice! How heavy the burden! How 
tragic the life it required Him to live! As 
for the experience of Gethsemane and Calvary, 
the half has never been told! He touched in 
death the deepest depths of His humiliation. 
We may call the sacrifice tragic, but when we 
have used our strongest words we have but 
touched ‘the topmost froth of thought.’ We 
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see more than we can ever describe ; but there 
are depths of humiliation, sorrow, and self- 
surrender in the passion and death of Christ 
that we can neither see nor conceive. Christ's 
sacrifice, therefore, was not merely an atone- 
ment for sin, making it possible for God, 
without any violation of justice, to justify the 
ungodly; it is a tragic climax in the revela- 
tion of Redeeming Love, and is the most 
perfect example of disinterested philanthropy. 
On the one hand, it appeals to God, bringing 
His pardoning mercy within the limits of 
justice ; on the other hand, it appeals to man, 
stirring his emotions, making him conscious 
of a great debt of gratitude, filling him 
with admiration, and inspiring him with that 
penitence, faith, and personal devotion, with- 
out which the Atonement would have been in 
vain. On the one hand, the Cross of Christ 
is the centre of God’s forgiving and regene- 
rating mercy and love; the centre of human 
penitence, faith, and hope. On the other hand, 
it is a great moral force in the daily life and 
experience of the redeemed, working upon 
and purifying their sentiments, and, by its 
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moral magnetism, co-operating with the Holy 
Ghost in lifting us heavenward. 

‘Christ crucified’ is a solution of life’s — 
problem, then, in two ways: firstly, His 
sacrifice was an atonement for sin, and answers 
the question, Through whom can God’s 
favour be secured? secondly, the tragic way 
in which the sacrifice was made awakens 
human sympathy, makes the fact of the 
Atonement conspicuous to those who have 
but the most meagre knowledge of Christ, 
makes it easier for the heart to repent and 
trust in Christ, and forms between Christ 
and those who trust in Him a personal and 
sympathetic attachment which makes Chris- 
tians less likely to forsake their Lord. 


Its UNIVERSAL EFFICACY 


No solution of life’s problem can be regarded 
as satisfactory which cannot be universally 
applied. Wherever the disease can be found, 
there the remedy must be applicable and effec- 
tive. In the Atonement these requirements 
are abundantly fulfilled. A few simple facts. 
will be sufficient to make this quite evident. 
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A Universal Purpose.—The Scriptures show 
most plainly that the purpose of God in 
sending His Son into the world was that an 
atonement should be made for the sins of the 
whole world, and that the complete and 
universal salvation of the race might be 
brought within the bounds of possibility. 
‘For God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. For God sent not His Son into 
the world to judge the world; but that the 
world should be saved through Him’ (John 
iii. 16, 17). ‘For it was the good pleasure 
of the Father that in Him should all the full- 
ness dwell; and through Him to reconcile 
all things unto Himself’ (Col. i. 19, 20). ‘I 
exhort, therefore, first of all, that supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be 
made for all men.... This is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour ; 
who willeth that all men should be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth : 
(1 ‘Tim. ii. 1-5). 

These passages are mentioned not to show 
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the full extent of the evidence on which our 
teaching is based, but merely to show the 
plainness and simplicity with which God has 
declared the universality of His benevolent 
design. They represent the general teaching 
of Scripture on this question—teaching so 
abundant that to give it in detail would 
require considerably more space than can here 
be devoted to it. 

A Universal Sacrifice. —The Scriptures 
show with equal plainness that what God in 
Christ has accomplished is co-extensive with 
what He purposed, that the atoning sacrifice 
made by the only begotten Son was sufficient 
for and was accepted in behalf of the whole 
world. ‘All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way; 
and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all’ (Isa. liii, 6). It is beyond all doubt 
that these words were prophetic of the uni- 
versality of the Atonement, and so abundant 
is the evidence contained in the New Testa- 
ment that the prophecy has been fulfilled, that 
we need not hesitate to accept these words as an — 
inspired statement of what actually took place. 
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‘But we see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels, for the suffering of 
death, crowned with glory and honour; that 
He by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man’ (Heb. ii. 9). ‘ And He is the 
Propitiation for our sins: and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world’ 
(1 John ii. 2). These passages are 80 explicit 
on the point under consideration, that any 
attempt to demonstrate their meaning would 
be superfluous ; they are, moreover, but repre- 
sentative of the general teaching of the New 
Testament. 

Universal Invitations.—The invitations of 
the gospel to accept salvation are offered to 
all men. Christ said, ‘Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest’ (Matt. xi. 28). He said to His 
disciples, ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation’ 
(Mark xvi. 15). Peter said on the day of 
Pentecost, ‘It shall be that whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be saved ’ 
(Acts ii. 21). ‘The gospel message of the New 
Testament ends with the saying, ‘The Spirit 
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and the Bride say, Come. And he that 
heareth, let him say, Come. And he that is 
athirst, let him come; he that will, let him 
take the water of life freely’ (Rev. xxii. 17). 

But the universality of the offer of salva- 
tion, though unmistakably plain in the above 
passages, is still more obvious and emphatic 
in the general scope and spirit of the teaching 
of the New Testament. The absence of any 
hint at limitation, the frequent use of the 
word ‘ Whosoever,’ when the objects of Christ’s 
redeeming work are under contemplation, and 
the missionary zeal of the apostles in pro- 
claiming salvation to all who were willing to 
hear it, leave no room for doubt. The 
fifteenth chapter of Luke, which contains 
three of Christ’s most interesting and com- 
forting parables, is dear to the heart of every 
reader of the Bible, because it shows unmis- 
takably that the story of the Father’s love is 
for every wandering child. 

There are two ways in which the universality 
of these invitations proves the universality of 
the efficacy of the Atonement. The first is 
that they are a confirmation of the universal 
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purpose and sacrifice already spoken of. When 
we find that God has provided a sacrifice 
sufficient to atone for the sins of the whole 
world, we expect that He will offer the 
benefits of such an atonement to the whole 
world. Finding that the offer is made, we 
have a strengthened faith in the record 
of His purpose and in the reality of the 
sacrifice. 

The second is that the invitations are made 
by One who is ‘too good to be unkind, and 
too wise to err.’ His faithfulness and love 
forbid us to suppose that He would invite 
His creatures to receive what He was not able 
to give. The mere fact of God saying ‘Come’ 
is in itself an all-sufficient proof that He is 
willing and able to receive. 


Irs PRACTICAL SIMPLICITY 


To complete our evidence that God’s favour 
can be secured through Christ, one other thing 
must be proved, viz. that it is possible for 
man to fulfil the conditions on which the 
benefits of the Atonement are offered to him. 
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The Conditions 


Repentance : ‘Jesus began to preach, and to 
say, Repent ye’ (Matt. iv. 17). ‘Except ye 
repent,’ said He, ‘ye shall all likewise perish’ 
(Luke xiii. 3). ‘Repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name unto all 
the nations’ (Luke xxiv. 17). ‘God com- 
mandeth all men everywhere to repent’ (Acts 
XVii. 30). 

Faith : ‘Whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life’ (John iii. 16). 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved’ (Acts xvi. 31). ‘ Being there- 
fore justified by faith, let us have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Rom. 
v. 1). 

Salvation is offered to all who fulfil these 
two conditions—‘ true sorrow for sin, with a 
sincere effort to forsake it’; and ‘trust in 
Christ, and a reliance on Him for salvation,’ 


Their Fulfilment 


The best evidence that these conditions can 
be fulfilled is the fact that they have been 
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fulfilled. History abounds with instances. 
Millions have repented of their sins, and have 
lived and died trusting in Christ. Men and 
women from all grades of society are daily 
increasing the number. Poverty need be no 
obstacle; for a large percentage of the 
members of the Church, and many of them its 
truest saints, are among the poorest. Wealth 
need be no obstacle ; for very many wealthy 
men have assured us of their experimental 
knowledge of peace with God through faith 
in Christ, and many of the wealthy people are 
to-day giving of their abundance to help on the 
work of the Church. Learning need be no 
obstacle; for some of the greatest intellects of 
the Christian era, Paul among the number, have 
been loyally devoted to Christ ; many men of 
the highest type of learning and culture know 
by experience the meaning of penitence and 
faith, and do not hesitate to bear their testi- 
mony to their conscious experience of God's 
favour. Lack of learning need be no obstacle ; 
for Christ chose the unlettered fishermen of 
Galilee to be His disciples, Peter and John were 
‘ignorant and unlearned,’ and many of Christ s 
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most penitent and faithful followers have been 
men who could neither read nor write. Bodily 
affliction need be no obstacle; for nowhere 
can we find truer penitence and stronger con- 
fidence in the Saviour than among those who 
for years have been cut off from the world and 
kept helpless in their beds by suffering and 
infirmity. There lives in the south of Dorset 
a woman who has been confined to one small 
room for over forty years, and she is regarded 
by all who know her well as a veritable saint. 
Poverty, lack of learning, heredity, an evil 
environment, and all the evil influences of an 
unchristian training combined need be no 
obstacle ; for our city missioners have rescued 
from the darkest slums men and women who 
have become brilliant examples of penitence 
and faith. Heathenism, with its age-long 
traditions, and deeply rooted customs, need be 
no obstacle ; for though the revival of mission- 
ary zeal is comparatively modern, and though 
the present missionary activities of the Church 
are only as the playing of a child compared 
with the work of a man to what they should 
and we doubt not will be in some future period 
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of our Church’s history, yet millions of the 
heathen have heard of Christ, and their hearts 
have responded in many cases with penitence 
and faith, Even cannibalism need be no 
obstacle; for we have learned from the case of 
Fiji that men who have been educated to 
murder and to live upon the flesh of their 
fellow-creatures are capable of fulfilling these 
conditions of salvation. There is abundant 
evidence that any member of the race to whom 
the conditions have been clearly revealed is 
capable of clearly apprehending the conditions 
and of fulfilling them. 


Tar CASE oF THE HEATHEN 


The facts just mentioned show that the 
Atonement is a universal solution of a uni- 
versal problem; that heathen as well as 
Christian nations may have peace with God 
through penitence and faith in Christ ; it only 
requires, in order that the fulfilment of the 
conditions may be possible, that the conditions 
shall be clearly revealed. This suggests the 
question, How will God deal with those who 
have never heard of Christ, or those who may 
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have heard of Him but not in such a way as 
to make them conscious of any need of Him ? 
The answer is, We know not. The Christian 
revelation in dealing with the question of 
human destiny gives no explicit statement of 
what will become of the souls of men except in 
the case of those who accept and the case of 
those who deliberately reject salvation through 
Christ. There are, nevertheless, side-lights 
thrown on the question of the destiny of the 
heathen ; we have casual hints concerning the 
judgment God will mete out to them. We 
are assured that the Judge of all the earth will 
do right, though we are not told what Right 
is in the case of the heathen ; it cannot mean 
less than that God will give them fair play ; 
that He will not condemn and eternally punish 
one for not having kept a law he had never 
received. We are assured that those who are 
not within the reach of the gospel, and who 
come not under its law, are a law unto them- 
selves. The Bible makes it clear that God 
can save a man in virtue of the Atonement 
though the man be ignorant of the fact of the | 
Atonement; that responsibility is fixed by the 
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measure of opportunity. These hints assure 
us that in God’s government there is no brutal 
casting away of a man for not doing the im- 
possible ; but how much is left unsaid! How 
ignorant we remain of the destiny of the 
heathen, and of the possibility of his having 
peace with God! To say that this is not our 
business, or God would have made it plain, 
might be regarded as a proof of inability to 
deal with the problem, were we not able to say 
what our part in the business is, and did we 
not see in the part God has appointed us to 
take the hope of the world’s emancipation from 
darkness and sin, and reconciliation with God. 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature,’ said Christ. This is 
our part of the business, and if we do it we 
are offering to the world God’s answer to the 
question, Through whom can we secure His 
favour? Let us therefore waste no time in 
mere speculation as to God’s secret dealings 
with those who may never come to know the 
answer, but be unsparingly diligent in making 
the good news known throughout the world. 


VI 
HIS TEACHING ON RIGHTEOUSNESS 


WE now come to the question, How can we 
know His will? The answer is—Through 
Christ, who has revealed the will of God, both 
in His oral teaching and in His example. It 
is sufficient evidence that His teaching is 
authentic to know that He is divine, and that 
He came into the world for the special purpose 
of conferring on man the benefit of salvation. 
We shall find, however, in examining both 
His words and deeds that His teaching is 
adapted to the requirements of our fallen 
nature, that it is superior to any other teach- 
ing we know, and, like its Author, it is divine. 
Let us examine His oral teaching first, 


ConDvucT AND DIsposiTIon 


Before making reference to the specific 


directions which Christ gives for the practice — 
96 
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of righteousness, it may be well to point out 
that righteousness is not a question of conduct 
merely, but of disposition also. Disposition 
is the cause ; conduct is the effect. The only 
way to have righteousness in the effect is to 
have it in the cause. One may sometimes 
do apparently righteous deeds from impure 
motives, but such deeds cannot possibly be 
regarded as a fulfilment of the will of a 
righteous God. Bad dispositions, moreover, 
will reveal themselves. There is no cunning 
or self-restraint by which they can be perma- 
nently concealed. It is possible to make only 
a trivial show of superficial and apparent 
righteousness, such as God cannot smile upon, 
while the dispositions are bad ; it is impossible 
without righteousness of disposition so to live 
that God will be able to say, ‘ Well done.’ 
Righteousness concerns what we are as well 
as what we do. What we are determines 
what we do. A man cannot reverse Nature’s 
order by growing a plant before the seed is 
sown: neither can we reverse the order of 
our moral constitution by producing outward 
righteousness before there is righteousness 
H 
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within. Life’s motive power must be rectified 
if life’s outward display is to be pleasing to 
God ; but not merely for the sake of rectifying 
life in word and deed, but because God has a 
will concerning the heart and soul as well as 
the voice and the hand. Accordingly, Christ’s 
teaching, while it contains much that directly 
concerns conduct, bears chiefly on our disposi- 
tions. He teaches us an inward righteousness 
which cannot but result in the outward. He 
shows us what to do, and helps us to do it by 
guiding us into a sphere of right being. 


THe BEATITUDES 


The Beatitudes are among the sublimest 
and choicest sayings of Christ. They are 
treasured, and rightly so, by the followers of 
Christ for the plain and comprehensive way 
in which they mark out the path of righteous- 
ness, and indicate what life we must live that 
God’s blessing may be upon us. 

Now, the Beatitudes teach that religion 
springs from within; that the blessings of 
the kingdom of heaven are for those who have 
virtuous dispositions, 
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‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ A blessing 
is here pronounced not on such as the 
Pharisee, who proudly said, ‘God, I thank 
Thee that I am not as the rest of men,’ but 
on such as the poor publican, who said, ‘ God 
be merciful to me a sinner.’ 

‘Blessed are they that mourn.’ These words 
are for the sorrowing penitent. They are for 
the broken-hearted prodigal when he is able 
to say, ‘I have sinned against heaven and 
before Thee.’ 

‘ Blessed are the meek.’ Not ambition and 
tyranny, but contentment, forbearance, and 
resignation are here indicated, as the fitness 
by which the followers of Christ shall survive 
and people the earth for God. 

‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.’ A strong desire to be 
renewed after the image of God is the dis- 
position here indicated ; actual renewal after 
the image of God is the blessing such a 
disposition secures. 

‘Blessed are the merciful.’ Christ here 
promises His blessing, not merely to the man 
who performs the act of discharging a debtor 
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—there is a variety of motives from which 
such an act may be performed—but to the 
man who has within him a merciful disposi- 
tion. Itis not until a man’s heart is merci- 
fully disposed towards others that God’s mercy 
can, to the fullest extent, be experienced by 
him. 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart.’ They 
whose affections are sanctified, who love God 
with all their heart. To be pure in heart is 
to have the inner springs of life purified by 
the renewing power of the love of God. 

‘Blessed are the peacemakers.’ The dis- 
position here involved is philanthropy. To 
be a peacemaker is to seek habitually, and as 
an essential part of our life’s business, the 
welfare of others. 

The two remaining Beatitudes have no 
immediate bearing on our argument, and 
therefore need not be quoted. The seven 
already mentioned show that the sphere of 
heavenly felicity is coincident with the sphere 
of humility, penitence, resignation and for- 
bearance, prayer, mercy, love to God, and 
benevolence. The two others show that the 
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felicity is not lessened but rather increased 
by the persecution, reproach, and evil speak- 
ing by which such a sphere of life might be 
invaded. 

Now, these Beatitudes, as a guide to the 
way of righteousness, may seem to be very 
incomplete. They make no explicit mention 
of prayer, self-denial, almsgiving, church- 
going, sabbath-keeping, Bible-reading, nor of 
many other things, such as justice and truth- 
fulness, which one may know by the sheer 
exercise of reason to be essential to righteous- 
ness of life. But the incompleteness is only 
apparent. What is not mentioned in precept 
is involved in principle. To live as they teach 
us to live would be to carry out all that the 
New Testament teaches on the question of 
righteousness. They are the prelude and 
key-note of, and involve all Christ's ethical 
teaching. 


Tur ScRIBES AND PHARISEES 


The Scribes and Pharisees were outwardly 
the most religious men of their day. They 
were scrupulously exact in observing the 
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various ceremonies enjoined by the law. They 
spent much time at the corners of the streets 
in making long prayers. They were cha- 
racterized by fasting, praying, and almsgiving. 
The people revered them as men who were 
living on intimate terms with God. Christ 
said, ‘ Except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

In what respect, then, did the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees fall short of the 
teaching of Christ? The answer is twofold. 
In the first place, their teaching on conduct 
was less charitable than Christ’s; and in the 
second place, their righteousness was lacking 
in inwardness. Christ proceeded to show this 
by quoting the laws of conduct on which the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees 
was based, and by then stating the more 
benevolent and spiritual laws of His kingdom. 

‘It was said to them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall 
be in danger of the judgment: but I say | 
unto you, that every one who is angry with 
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his brother shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment: and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council; and 
whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of the hell of fire.’ 

‘It was said, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery : but I say unto you, that every one 
that looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart.’ 

‘It was said also, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give her a writing of 
divorcement: but I say unto you, that every 
one that putteth away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, maketh her an adulteress : 
and whosoever shall marry her when she is 
put away committeth adultery.’ 

‘It was said to them of old time, Thou shalt 
not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths: but I say unto you, 
Swear not at all.’ 

‘It was said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth: but I say unto you, Resist not 
him that is evil.’ 

‘It was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
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and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you.’ 

Christ’s teaching did not contravene the 
old laws; it was an extension of them. He 
denied nothing that God had already said, but 
merely gave the old laws a deeper meaning 
and a wider significance. 

A few words about the history and de- 
velopment of the old laws to which Christ 
refers will make this plainer. They were not 
all given by God to His people in the precise 
form in which Christ quoted them. The 
quotations include both the original laws and 
the interpretations or additions made by the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

The laws themselves were good. They had 
been given by Jehovah to the Chosen People, - 
and had served the generation to which they 
belonged. They were the elementary lessons 
on righteousness given by the great Father to 
His children. But the time had come for an 
advance. God had taught His people through 
human instrumentality; ‘men spake from . 
God, being moved by the Holy Ghost.’ But 
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as the time had come for teaching the ad- 
vanced lessons, God sent His Son into the 
world to set up the kingdom of the New 
Dispensation, and to broaden the sphere of 
duty. ‘God, having of old time spoken unto 
the fathers in the prophets by diverse portions 
and in diverse manners, hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in His Son.’ 
In giving the advanced lessons Christ com- 
pared them with the lessons imparted to 
God’s people in the earlier periods of their 
history, not to condemn God’s people for what 
they had already learned, but to show where 
they had failed in their interpretation of God’s 
Word, to enhance the moral superiority and 
glory of the new teaching, and to show where 
the new differed from the old. Whatever 
‘element of reproof we find in Christ’s words 
was directed not against the laws, but against 
the misinterpretation and corruption of them. 

‘Thou shalt not kill’ is an exact quotation 
from the Ten Commandments. But this law 
had received the most literal and selfish in- 
terpretation. The Jews had regarded it as no 
breach of the law against murder to cherish 
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the spirit of murder so long as the act was 
not committed. Christ therefore added that 
aman should not be angry with his brother, 
or speak to him in terms of contempt or 
condemnation, and that every one who 
cherished the spirit of murder should come 
under the law and suffer the penalty of 
murder. 

‘Thou shalt not commit adultery’ is also 
an exact quotation from the Ten Command- 
ments. Many pious Jews, striving after 
inward virtue, had given this commandment 
a spiritual interpretation, had taken it to be 
a prohibition of impurity of thought as well 
as impurity of act. But the less virtuous, 
indulging in inward sin, would not feel them- 
selves guilty of having broken the command- 
ment, as the commandment was to them only 
an explicit prohibition of the act. Christ 
therefore makes perfect the law by putting its 
deeper meaning into the shape of an explicit 
command, and by showing that an evil 
attitude of the mind is as truly a violation 
of God’s law as the doing of an evil deed. 

‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife let him 
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give her a writing of divorcement.’ This law 
is mentioned in the first verse of the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Deuteronomy. The act of 
putting away a wife is there stated to be 
justifiable in certain circumstances. The 
Scribes and Pharisees had performed the 
action without due regard to the circum- 
stances by which it might be justified. 
Divorces among them had become very 
numerous, and were enacted for trivial causes. 
Christ therefore states more explicitly the 
circumstances necessary to render the act 
justifiable—fornication or adultery. 

‘Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt 
perform unto the Lord thine oaths,’ This 
law is stated in Lev. xix. 12: ‘ Ye shall not 
swear by My name falsely’; and in Deut. 
Xxiii. 21: ‘ When thou shalt vow a vow unto 
the Lord thy God, thou shalt not be slack to 
pay it.’ The Scribes and Pharisees had in- 
terpreted this to imply that it is perfectly 
innocent to swear in ordinary conversation, 
and by other things than God. Christ now 
shows that to swear by the creature involves 
the same obligation of fulfilment as to swear 
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by the Creator. God made and preserves all 
things. The pure in heart will see Him in all 
things. To swear by anything is to swear in 
God’s presence and by His property, and 
brings one under an obligation to God to 
fulfil the vow. Christ says, therefore, ‘Swear 
not at all.’ It is better to do a right deed 
without having vowed it, than to form the 
habit of making vows, and so expose our- 
selves to the peril of either having to break 
many of our vows, or else of doing things 
which would be better left undone. 

‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth.’ This law was enacted in the Mosaic 
dispensation. It indicated the principle ac- 
cording to which the judges in the law courts 
were to deal with cases of extreme violence. 
Its purpose was to curb the wild passions of 
the people, and subdue injustice and brutality. 
The Jews transferred this right of returning 
violence with equal violence from the juris- 
diction of the law courts to the private and 
personal sphere of the individual. It is this 
corruption of the law that He condemns. He 
directs that a man shall not stand in battle 
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array against his offender; he shall submit to 
personal injury again and again rather than 
take the law into his own hands and return 
evil for evil. 

‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy. In one single sentence Mr. 
Wesley indicates the complete history of this 
law. ‘God spoke the former part; the 
Scribes added the latter.’ God’s law did not 
teach a man to hate his enemy, but to deal 
with him gently, and in some circumstances 
to return him good for evil. In Exod. xxiii. 
4,5, we read, ‘If thou meet thine enemy’s ox 
or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely 
bring it back to him again. If thou see the 
ass of him that hateth thee lying under his 
burden, and wouldest forbear to help him, 
thou shalt surely help him.’ Prov. xxiv. 
17, 18, reads, ‘ Rejoice not when thine enemy 
faileth, and let not thine heart be glad when 
he is overthrown, lest the Lord see it, and it 
displease Him.’ Prov. xxv. 21: ‘If thine 
enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and 
if he be thirsty, give him water to drink.’ 
These passages verify Mr. Wesley’s statement 
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that ‘God spoke the former part’—‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour,’ ‘the Scribes added 
the latter’-—‘ and hate thine enemy.’ But 
the specific teaching that a man should love 
his neighbour, and the absence of any positive 
statement to the effect that a man should love 
his enemy, led the Scribes and Pharisees to 
modify God’s law into the form in which it 
was quoted by Christ. Christ, therefore, does 
two things. He contradicts the statement 
that an enemy should be hated; and He 
widens the sphere of the duty of love : ‘I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you.’ 

This brief survey of the old laws quoted, 
and the new laws enunciated, by Christ, makes 
it obvious that the religion of the Scribes and 
Pharisees was superficial and selfish; and 
that the religion of the Christian must exceed 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees by being 
deeply spiritual and philanthropic. 


Tue LAWYER'S QUESTION 


‘Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?’ This is the question which the lawyer 
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asked Christ ; it is the question we are now 
in these pages attempting to answer. The 
question implied that he wished to know how 
he should live in order that he might win 
God’s approbation, and come into possession 
of the divine gift of eternal blessedness. 
Christ appealed to the lawyer, as a reader of 
the law, to state the result of his own previous 
investigations : ‘What is written in the law? 
How readest thou?’ To this the lawyer 
answered, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbour as thyself.’ ‘Thou hast 
answered right,’ said Christ: ‘this do, and 
thou shalt live.’ Thus Christ did not deny 
but confirmed the teaching of the law. The 
conversation which followed shows, however, 
where the Jews had failed in their interpreta- 
tion of this law. They had interpreted the 
love of a neighbour to mean merely the love 
of one’s friends or acquaintances; and to 
imply that one may hate his enemy or that 
he need not bestow his love on those who 
were not related to him by the ties of nature 
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or friendship. The lawyer seems to have 
expected that Christ would admit this inter- 
pretation when he asked his second question, 
‘And who is my neighbour?’ He wished to 
show that though he had not bestowed his 
affection on the alien, the enemy, or the outcast, 
as Christ’s conduct seemed to imply that he 
should, yet he had carried out the teaching of 
the law. The parable of the Good Samaritan 
was Christ’s reply to this second question. It 
taught the lawyer to regard any one as his 
neighbour who was in need of his help. And 
though this answer was a direct contradiction 
of the meaning the lawyer had read into the 
law, it was, nevertheless, so conclusive an 
argument that the lawyer readily accepted it. 
That a Samaritan, one whom the Jews hated, 
should help the wounded man, when the Priest 
and Levite had passed him by, was beyond all 
doubt a neighbourly act of love. When the 
lawyer had admitted this, Christ ended the 
conversation by saying, ‘Go, and do thou 
likewise.’ 
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LovE, THE OnE THinc NEEDFUL 
God’s will, as defined by Christ in the 


teaching already mentioned, may be summed 
up in the one word Love. As God is love, so 
to be like Him and to do His will is to be 
loving. 

Love is the key to the interpretation of the 
Beatitudes. The climax of the Beatitudes is 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart.’ To be pure 
in heart is to live under the constraining 
influences of the love of God. The first five 
Beatitudes give the spiritual experiences 
through which we must pass preparatory to 
our entire sanctification, and without which 
God’s crowning gift of love is impossible. 
The seventh Beatitude indicates the beneficent 
conduct which necessarily results from the 
possession of love. 

The righteousness exceeding the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees is the 
righteousness of love. Not the love of friend 
to friend; but the love of man to man. Not 
mere justice, rendering love for love and 
hatred for hatred; but a merciful, forgiving, 

I 
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and beneficent love, rendering good for evil 
and embracing foe as well as friend. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan is the 
parable of triumphant love. Not the love 
which performs an act because the act has 
been specifically commanded ; not that calcu- 
lating love which argues about the justice of 
the claims of one in need, and balances the 
sacrifice to be made with the results likely to 
accrue; not that partisan love which asks for 
the nationality, the creed, the personal history, 
and merits of the one in need; but that 
constraining, overwhelming, and heaven-born 
love which only requires to know that some 
one is in need, 


Vil 
HIS EXAMPLE 


‘EXAMPLE is better than precept.’ ‘ Actions 
speak louder than words.’ These oft-quoted 
and universally accepted dicta may be applied 
to the life of Christ. For moral excellence 
His oral teaching, taken as a whole, is far 
superior to that of any other teacher. But 
the moral excellence and worth of His ex- 
ample is far superior to that of His oral 
teaching. Not that there is any discrepancy 
between the two; nor that His oral teaching 
lacks anything necessary to complete the 
system of morality exemplified in His life ; 
but that in the very nature of things a word 
is less telling than a deed. In His oral 
teaching it is as though a man travelling in a 
strange country were given copious instruc- 


tions as to the way he should go; in the 
115 
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teaching of His example it is as though the 
traveller has some one to go with him and 
guide him in his every footstep, some one 
who could not lead him astray. The most 
important part of His teaching consists im 
what He did, rather than in what He said. 
Many of His best words were but spoken in 
defence of His deeds. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son, for instance—the most in- 
structive, encouraging, and comforting parable 
to a fallen outcast—was spoken to defend His 
action in receiving sinners and eating with 
them. He is not a mere prophet come to 
speak God’s Word; He is God’s Word Him- 
self, His words enlighten our minds, reveal 
to us the selfishness and sinfulness of our 
hearts, describe a noble ideal, make us long 
to be better than we are; but He Himself is 
the Light of the world, the personal and un- 
mistakable embodiment of our ideal. 
And so the Word had breath, and wrought 


With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds. 
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A Man amone Men 


The main force of His example comes from 
the fact that He was truly human. He did 
many things as Redeemer and God which we 
cannot do—though even in this respect the 
attitude of mind towards God and man which 
He manifested is the attitude for us to 
imitate—but whatever He did as man we 
may emulate. His life is a revelation of the 
possibilities of human nature. He has shown 
us how to resist temptation, how to be patient 
and courageous in suffering. ‘Christ also 
suffered for you,’ says the Apostle, ‘leaving 
you an example, that ye should follow in His 
steps.’ The Christian religion is the art of 
imitating Christ. We have not reached the 
bounds of human possibility until, from the 
human aspect of His life, we are like Him. 
His doings are an index to what is possible 
with us. 


Tue Perrect Man 


It has sometimes been argued that the fact 
of Christ’s divinity lessens the force of His 
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example, on the ground that the life of an 
incarnate God can be no indication of what.is 
possible with us. It is, of course, impossible 
to ascertain the -extent to which He was 
helped in His struggles with sin by His 
divine attributes. Of this, nevertheless, we 
may be sure, that He is our example, and that 
He has revealed the perfect man as well as 
God. ‘The power by which He accomplished 
this need not concern us. Our duty is simply 
to follow and to imitate Him. We cannot 
reverently think that in calling us to do this 
He has called us to attempt the impossible. 


Tur PaTrERN GUARANTEED 


Not only is Christ our example, but His 
divinity increases the value of His example. 
It is a guarantee that the right pattern has 
been laid before us. We follow in the steps 
of One who was safeguarded in His every 
movement, not by the wisdom of man merely, 
but by the infinite wisdom of God. His 
divinity assures us that what He has called 
us to do He can help us todo. A magistrate 
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can tell the drunkard that drunkenness is a 
sin, but he cannot give him moral energy to 
conquer his sin. Christ is morally omnipotent. 
He has shown us what to do, and helps us to 
do it. ‘My grace is sufficient for thee,’ says 
He; ‘for My power is made perfect in weakness.’ 


His Sevtr-DENIAL 


When He said, ‘If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself,’ He was asking His 
followers to do nothing but what He had 
always done Himself, and continued to do 
to the end of His life. It began with His 
incarnation. To maintain this it is not 
necessary to elaborate any argument on the 
‘laying by of His glory’; the mere act of 
coming into a depraved world to bear its 
burden of sorrow and sin, to be despised, 
rejected, and crucified, was an unparalleled 
act of self-denial. Not the Incarnation as an 
act of Christ’s, for that is impossible with 
us, but the philanthropic attitude of mind 
manifested in the Incarnation is an example 
to us. 
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The story of His temptation has been 
variously interpreted, and presents an oppor- 
tunity for unlimited debate on questions of 
critical interest ; but the main fact is obvious 
—RHis victory over temptation was a colossal 
act of self-denial. 

In the first temptation we see the hungering 
Christ refusing to perform a miracle to supply 
Himself with bread. He had power to create 
bread, and did create it for the famishing 
multitude, but would not do so for Himself. 
This was no mere caprice on His part. It was 
necessary, in order that His example might 
be of value to us, that He should live His 
life under the ordinary conditions under which 
men live. He had power so to modify the 
conditions of His own life as to make His 
path one of perfect ease and comfort. Had 
He exercised this power, the ‘ work-a-day 
saint, stricken with toil and sorrow, would 
have obtained but little comfort or inspiration 
from reading the story of the pilgrimage of 
his Lord. In setting us an example it was 
necessary that He should fight the battle of. 
life as a man, and not have it fought for 
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Him by the special intervention of the power 
of God. 

In the second temptation we see Christ 
refusing to call upon the God within Him to 
perform such signs and wonders as could only 
result in arousing the curiosity of the people, 
and in the glorification of Himself. He would 
not call upon God to supersede the human by 
the divine, to perform an unnecessary act in 
His behalf. He would not make Himself 
dependent on God where other men had to 
depend upon themselves. If He had cast 
Himself down from the pinnacle of the Temple, 
and if God had sent His angels to carry Him 
safely into the crowd beneath, He would have 
filled the minds of the multitude with astonish- 
ment, would have won their veneration, and 
would have made Himself the centre of pro- 
found interest; but He would have ceased to 
be aman among men. He would have had a 
oreater multitude of admirers for the moment, 
but He would have won their admiration by an 
appeal to their curiosity, and might have left 
their moral and spiritual instincts unaroused. 


He therefore laid His glory by by refusing to 
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use His divine power for the mere comfort 
or glorification of Himself, and subordinated 
Himself to God’s will, and the welfare of man. 

In the third temptation we see Christ 
refusing to make any compromise with the 
Evil One. It is as though Satan had said to 
Him, ‘ You have come to establish a universal 
kingdom. The world belongs tome. Survey 
the kingdoms of the earth, and behold how 
the lusts of the flesh, the love of pleasure, the 
power of the sword, and the greed of gain 
everywhere have an irresistible sway over the 
hearts of men! Bring your teaching into 
line with these things. Work with the thing 
that wins. Fall down and worship me, and 
the kingdoms of the earth shall be yours.’ 
Had Christ yielded to this temptation He 
might have been a king, but He would not 
have been the King of kings. He would 
have had a kingdom, but not the kingdom of 
heaven. His self-denial kept Him from the 
throne of an earthly king, but made it possible 
for Him to sit at God’s right hand on the 
Throne of a Redeemer, and to rule in the 
hearts of men through faith and love. 
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His success in resisting all these temptations 
was due to His self-abnegation. It was not 
His purpose to make Himself appear great in 
the eyes of the world. He was content to be 
a servant rather than a monarch, in order that 
He might not fail in His purpose to establish 
a kingdom of truth and love. 

Christ's temptation was not an event of 
forty days’ duration merely. The temptation 
in the wilderness may have been a special 
ordeal through which He had to pass, but 
‘He was tempted in all points like as we are.’ 
The Evil One was ever appealing to Him 
through the Jews, the Scribes and Pharisees, 
the sensuous multitude, the fallen disciple, 
the dark Gethsemane, the scornful and 
mocking multitudes around His cross. He 
was ever victorious over sin because He 
always kept self in subjection. All through 
His humiliation He was characterized by the 
frame of mind to which He gave expression 
when He said, ‘Not My will, but Thine be 


done.’ 
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His Devotion To Gop 


To speak of Christ as being devoted to God 
may seem illogical on the ground that He 
was God, and that such devotion would simply 
be devotion paid to Himself. This difficulty 
disappears when. we remember that His 
humanity was as real as His divinity. It is 
as logical to say that in His humanity He 
could pray, praise, and worship as to say that 
in His divinity He could open the eyes of the 
blind or raise the dead. 

The key to the interpretation of His life is 
the word Obedience. He came to do His 
Father’s will. The implicit and self-sacrificing 
obedience revealed by the act of coming into 
the world was continued with undiminished 
loyalty from Bethlehem to Calvary. LHarly 
in life He said, ‘ Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father's business?’ The determina- 
tion to do the work God had sent Him to do, 
expressed in these words, continued to the 
very moment when He said, ‘Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit. ‘My meat,’ 
said He, ‘is to do the will of Him that sent 
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Me.’ When the heaviest of all burdens was 
being laid upon Him He said, ‘ Not My will, 
but Thine be done.’ He taught His followers 
to pray, not merely by giving them a pattern 
prayer, as in the ‘Lord’s Prayer,’ but by His 
own exercise of prayerful dependence upon 
the Father. In the ‘Lord’s Prayer’ He is 
our teacher; but it is where we see Him 
‘alone in the mountain apart to pray, or 
where we see Him in Gethsemane, kneeling 
in His sorrow and deriving from the Throne 
of Grace strength for the conflict, that He is 
our example. He ascribed to God the glory 
for all that He did or said. ‘The words that 
I speak unto you I speak not of Myself, but 
the Father that dwelleth in Me He doeth the 
works.’ He is the embodiment of faith, hope, 
and love. He always bears the upward look. 
His life derived its energy from and is the 
expression of a living, loving, and abiding 
fellowship with God. 


His Devotion to Man 


The attitude of the Good Samaritan to the 
wounded man is the attitude of Christ to 
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fallen humanity. The enemy had beaten, 
bruised, and robbed God’s creatures. Christ 
came to bind up the wounds, to soothe the 
sorrows, and restore the health and joy of 
life. To do this required an act of self- 
sacrifice so great that not all the wisdom in 
the world is able to estimate its worth. ‘The 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many.’ He came ‘to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’ 


But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed through, 
Ere He found His sheep that was lost. 


‘Love seeketh not her own,’ and ‘love 
never faileth’ ; and though the price of man’s 
redemption was great, He paid it without a 
murmur. The attitude of the mind of Christ 
towards man, as seen in the work of redemption 
—love, sympathy, self-sacrifice—is an example 
to us of what should be the Christian’s attitude 
of mind towards his fellow-creatures. 

But the love of humanity characterized not 
merely the redeeming sacrifice of Calvary, but 
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every day He spent moving about among 
men. His whole life was a ‘labour of love.’ 
Sinful women, whom the Jews would have 
stoned to death, He pardoned, comforted, and 
set free. The blind, the leprous, the lame, 
the deaf, the poor—all of whom the Jews 
despised, and regarded as being justly under 
the frown of God—Christ healed, comforted, 
filled with hope, and illuminated with the 
light of heaven. He fed the hungering 
multitude, restored to the widow her son, 
wept with the sisters at the grave of their 
brother, prayed for His enemies, and gave a 
gracious hearing to the prayer of the dying 
thief. 

These facts might be supplemented by many 
others with which every reader of the New 
Testament is familiar; but the philanthropy 
of Christ is well attested and generally believed, 
and to elaborate the argument would be super- 
fluous. He ‘went about, doing good’; it is 
ours to ‘go, and do likewise.’ 
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Tue Power oF IMITATION 


What is the method by which the example 
of Christ can be reproduced in the life of His 
followers? The answer is, Imitation. Not 
only in religion, but in our educational, 
industrial, and social life nothing could be 
learned, nothing be accomplished, without 
the exercise of the faculty of imitation with 
-which the Creator has endowed us. Without 
it language would be impossible. A child 
learns to speak by imitating the words which 
others speak. The boy in school learns his 
lessons by this same process. In reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the teacher gives examples; 
he who imitates the best learns the quickest, 
and becomes the most accomplished scholar. 
The youth in the workshop learns his trade 
by the same method. He may be very gifted, 
and yet turn out to be very unskilful and 
slovenly in his work by being continually in 
the presence of an unskilful and slovenly 
workman. A youth with very limited gifts 
may turn out to be very diligent and dexterous 
by having before him the pattern of a diligent 
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and dexterous workman. In religion, like- 
wise, we can only make progress in what is 
good by the imitation of what is good. A 
man may be well intentioned, but he cannot 
reproduce the likeness unless he sees the 
pattern; his nature may be very depraved, 
but if he lives continually in the presence of 
the pattern he must become increasingly like 
it. There is something within us which re- 
sponds to what is noble and good when we 
see it. A vision of Christ awakens our moral 
instincts, and gives us an impetus in the 
direction of becoming like Him. You may 
tell a man how to do a certain thing hundreds 
of times without his being able to do it; he 
might succeed if you show him only a few 
times. Christ, in His oral teaching, tells us, 
but in His life He shows us how to live. His 
life is not a mere book in the world’s great 
store of literature; it is a living power, 
enlightening, energizing, and transforming 
the race. 


Vill 
HIS GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST 


WE now come to the question, How can we 
do His will? We have already seen that the 
teaching of Christ is such that it not only 
tells us what to do but helps us to do it by 
the divine and inspiring vitality of His words. 
We have seen also that His example, by 
appealing to and arousing our moral instincts, 
helps us in the doing of what isright. We 
have seen, also, that as Christ is divine He 
will not teach us our duty and leave us 
without strength to do it; His divinity is 
a guarantee both that He has given us the 
right pattern, and that He will make it 
possible for us to reproduce the pattern. 
What is the power by which He will help us 
to do this? The answer is, The Holy Ghost. 
How can we obtain it? The answer is, It 
130 
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is the gift of God; a Spirit whom God with- 
draws from those who stubbornly resist His 
influences; a Spirit from whom we derive 
increasing help the more we pray. 


STRIVING 


‘My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man.’ These words are generally understood 
to mean that when a man has resisted the 
Spirit to such an extent that his case has 
become quite hopeless, and that further 
appeals must necessarily be in vain, then the 
Spirit finally abandons him. This inter- 
pretation may be true. But whatever the 
words were originally intended to convey, 
they certainly fit in well with what experi- 
ence shows to be the Spirit’s ordinary method 
of appealing to the human heart and con- 
science to surrender to the claims of Christ, 
The appeal does not come moment by moment, 
day by day, and year by year. It is not 
constant, like the circulation of the blood or 
the beating of the heart. When it takes 
place it does so as an event in the history of 
the individual. It may continue for days, 
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weeks, or even months, but is not perpetual 
in the case of the unyielding. God’s Spirit 
does not always strive with man. The Spirit 
appeals to a youth of fourteen years, with the 
result that he feels miserable on account of 
sin. He has an unusual longing to be a 
Christian. It is, for the time being, as though 
God had lighted up the world afresh, for he 
sees himself as he had never done before. He 
has a strange vision of what is beautiful and 
noble in religion. He feels his heart drawn 
out towards God. The name of Christ rings 
in his ears with a music and a charm it had 
never presented to him before. The question 
is forced upon him, Shall I, or shall I not, be 
a Christian? The youth does not yield to 
the strivings of the Spirit. The vision fades. 
The pleading voice within him ceases. The 
sense of sin and misery subsides. He con- 
tinues, as though nothing had happened, and 
with little concern, to walk the path of life, 
aloof from Christ, and without the Christian’s 
hope. The vision may not visit him again 
until he has spent several of the best years 
of his life in the service of Satan, and the 
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responsibilities of manhood are about to fall 
upon him. He goes to his church, it may be 
in the twentieth year of his life, and hears the 
preacher tell the story of the redeeming love 
of Christ. It is the old story, told in the 
same old way—just what he has been accus- 
tomed to hear Sabbath after Sabbath all his 
life—and yet, its meaning has suddenly 
changed. The pleading voice he heard speak- 
ing within him six years ago is there pleading 
again. The strange vision has come back, 
and once again it is as though a great light 
has fallen round about him. He sees with 
sorrow, and it may be with true penitence, his 
loving Saviour and his sinful self. The old 
question is repeated, Shall I, or shall I not, 
be a Christian ? 

Such are the experiences through which we 
pass when the Holy Spirit strives with us. 
‘And He, when He is come,’ said Christ, ‘ will 
convict the world in respect of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment.’ The Spirit 
awakens the slumbering conscience and 
quickens our sense of sin. He illuminates 
Calvary, and brings home to the heart a 
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knowledge of the saving power of Christ. He 
pleads with the individual, urging the claims 
of Christ, revealing the mercy of God, asking 
for an immediate surrender, and leaving 
nothing for the individual to do but to assent 
to the appeal, and to call upon God for 
salvation. Apart from the Holy Spirit the 
conscience would continue to sleep; the 
affections would be set always on things on 
the earth ; the darkness of our depraved mind 
would be an abiding curse; God’s Word would 
be to us as a dead letter; to inherit the king- 
dom of heaven would be impossible, as if 
Christ had never thrown open its gates; 
salvation would be a boon beyond our reach. 
We might have information as to what Christ 
had done for us, and what He expects us to 
do as our part, but without the Spirit to 
convict us of sin we should lack the first 
thing required in order that Christ might save 
us, which is to ‘ feel our need of Him.’ With- 
out the pleadings of the Spirit we should lack 
desire, and salvation cannot be imposed upon 
those who have no desire for it. The promise 
is to those who ‘hunger and thirst after 
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righteousness.’ Without His energizing in- 
spirations we should lack the necessary 
strength to overcome temptation, and make 
a surrender of our will. Christ has not only 
procured heaven for us, but He procures us 
for heaven, when we are willing to allow His 
Spirit to work within us, and when we are 
willing to surrender to His claims. 


REGENERATING 


The influences of the Spirit are so strong 
and convincing, so effective in counteracting 
the power of temptation, that the responsi- 
bility of yielding or not yielding to His 
demands rests entirely with the individual 
himself. It makes yielding to be as easy as 
not yielding, and our chance of obtaining the 
new life is complete. 

But when, in yielding to the strivings of 
the Spirit, we have rightly responded to the 
divine call, and given ourselves to Christ, we 
have done only the first thing required of us 
by the new programme of life which the 
religion of Christ lays before us. We have 
chosen a new life, and there lies before us the 
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task of living it. The task is made the more 
difficult by the fact that our former life has 
biased our nature in the direction of sin. 

See how this bias works in the case of a 
drunkard. If the mere making of the resolve 
were all that is required, there would be very 
few drunkards in the world. There is a con- 
scious degradation in the debauchery of the 
drinking-saloon against which the nature of 
every drunkard must at some time have 
rebelled. It only requires that one shall, by 
conversation and observation, get to know the 
regular remorse of the drunkard to be certain of 
this. Drunkards continue to be drunkards, in 
most cases, because they lack the power to be 
sober. A drunkard makes a good resolve—he”™ 
is determined to become a sober man. In some 
such cases gracious moral influences would be 
brought to bear on the man which would help 
him to put his resolve into practice. But in 
many cases the resolve would be broken the 
same day as it was made. The resolute man 
finds that mere resolution is inadequate to his 
task. His nature is so biased that he finds 
it impossible to pass by temptation. The 
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cravings of his degraded nature demand that 
he shall drink whenever the opportunity occurs. 
An extreme case like this is one in which 
drinking has become a disease; but that fact 
does not weaken but rather strengthens our 
argument, that when one has resolved to live 
the Christian life he requires some power 
other than his own to make his task possible 
of fulfilment. 

The case of the drunkard is only one of 
many which might be given. The selfish, 
the foul-mouthed, the lying, the dishonest, 
and men of all types of degradation find that 
the mere resolve to do right is insufficient. 
But when one yields to the strivings of the 
Spirit, and resolves to live the new life in 
Christ, the Spirit brings the task of the new 
life within the range of possibility ; first, by 
renewing his nature, by making him ‘a new 
creature in Christ Jesus,’ by restoring God’s 
image, and by thus giving him a bias in the 
direction of holiness; second, by filling him 
with the divine energy necessary for the 
doing of that which is right. ‘Ye shall 
receive power, said Christ, ‘when the Holy 
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Ghost is come upon you.’ ‘He saved us, 
through the washing of regeneration, and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.’ 

And how abundant is the evidence of expe- 
rience and observation to this! A few days ago 
a conversation took place between an evangelist 
and a man who had given himself to Christ in 
a mission service. The man said that previous 
to his conversion he had lived a most wretched 
and sinful life. He had many a time decided 
to reform, detesting himself for his wicked- 
ness, but all his efforts were a complete failure. 
His resolutions were generally broken the day 
they were made. But since giving himself 
to Christ, the work of reform had been easy. 
Christ had broken ‘the power of cancelled 
sin,’ and, by His gift of the Holy Ghost, had 
brought into entire subjection both the power 
of environment and that of his own evil heart. 
A swearing, lying drunkard was transformed 
into a reverent, truthful, honest, sober Chris- 
tian. Such instances are innumerable. To 
become a Christian is to ‘be born of the 
Spirit.’ ‘The love of God’ is ‘shed abroad 
in our hearts through the Holy Ghost given 
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unto us. ‘Old things are passed away ; 
behold, they are become new.’ 

If it should be asked how it is that many 
profess to have become Christians who are 
still obviously tyrannized over by the power 
of sin, the answer is that their failure to fulfil 
the task of the new life is commensurate with 
their failure to make a complete surrender to 
Christ. If we surrender fully to the strivings 
of the Holy Ghost, we become ‘ filled with the 
Holy Ghost,’ and are made ‘new creatures in 
Christ Jesus.’ 


WITNESSING 


The Holy Ghost not only tells a man before 
his conversion that he is a great sinner in the 
sight of Heaven, and that Christ can save 
him, but when he is converted the Holy Ghost 
tells him that he is a saint, that Christ has 
delivered him from the penalty and curse of 
sin, and that he has been adopted into God’s 
family. ‘The Spirit Himself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are children of God.’ 
‘And because ye are sons, God sent forth the 
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Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father.’ 

This aspect of the Christian life is what 
some men of a worldly disposition of mind 
find difficult to believe. They admit that 
God might forgive and save a man, but con- 
tend that there is no direct communication 
between God and the human mind, and that 
it is therefore impossible for us to know of 
our forgiveness or adoption. Their difficulty 
is easy to explain. They are ignorant of the 
communication between God and the Christian 
mind, because they do not experience it. The 
witness of the Spirit is a spiritual experience, 
possible only to those who have yielded to 
the strivings of the Holy Ghost, and have 
allowed Him to accomplish in their life His 
work of regeneration. ‘The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.’ We cannot describe to worldly 
minded men the mysterious way in which the 
Holy Ghost works in the minds of God’s 
people; we can only pray for them, and try 
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to persuade them to allow the Holy Ghost to 
work in their minds, in the sure and certain 
hope that if they do so their doubts will be 
dispelled. 

But to assure us that we are forgiven and 
received into God’s family is but part of the 
business of the Spirit in the Christian mind. 
In times of persecution, in sickness, in ad- 
versity, and in sorrow He is our Comforter. 
In times of darkness and perplexity He is our 
Guide. When we are prone to forget Christ, 
and wander from Him, He is our Remem- 
brancer. ‘But the Comforter, even the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Father will send in My 
name, He shall teach you all things, and 
bring to your remembrance all that I said 
unto you.’ ‘When He, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, He shall guide you into all truth.’ 

How much these heavenly gifts mean to 
the Christian! When we surrender to Christ 
we take upon ourselves cheerfully the enormous 
task of living the Christian life. Though the 
task is much too great for us, we are con- 
sciously helped by One who is infinitely 
greater than the task, 
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UTILIZING 


The kingdom of Christ is not a mere col- 
lection of independent individuals, each one 
seeking only to escape hell, and to obtain 
heaven for himself. It is a social and philan- 
thropic community, every member of which 
knows it to be his duty to give a helping 
hand, whenever he can, to others who are 
journeying along the same heavenward path ; 
and the whole community striving systemati- 
cally to deliver the rest of the world from the 
power of sin, and to lead all men into the 
hopefulness and blessedness of fellowship with 
Christ. The Holy Ghost helps Christian 
people in the doing of these duties. On the 
Day of Pentecost the disciples ‘ were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost,’ with the result that 
they were filled with love to each other, and 
to all the world. Their work was immedi- 
ately characterized by ‘brotherly love’ and 
unlimited philanthropy, and these things cha- 
racterized their work as long as they lived. 
They and their converts ‘had all things com- 
mon,’ which means that the rich gave to the 
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poor, and the strong helped the weak. They 
toiled, risked their lives, and some of them 
sacrificed their lives in their efforts to share 
with the rest of mankind the blessings they 
had found. What the Holy Ghost did in 
those early days of the Christian era He is 
doing to-day in the heart and mind of every 
man who has submitted to His strivings and 
His regenerating influences. Pentecost is a 
daily occurrence. Rich men, under the influence 
of the Spirit, are still giving to the poor; 
strong men are still helping the weak; men 
are still laying down their lives in their efforts 
to save their fellow creatures; home is left 
behind, long journeys are taken, great sacri- 
fices are made, persecution, hunger, and fatigue 
are willingly experienced in all parts of the 
world in the effort to lift up the fallen, by 
countless toiling heroes of the Faith. ‘Not by 
might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.’ ‘Ye shall receive power,’ 
said Christ, ‘when the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you; and ye shall be My witnesses both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth,’ 


IX 
HIS CHURCH 


It was necessary that the Kingdom of 
Christ in the world should take some visible 
form, and that its forces should be organized, 
in order that there might be something for 
the world to look at as a demonstration of the 
greatness and glory of God’s kingdom, and 
that the saving power of God in Christ and in 
His people might be rightly directed in seek- 
ing to overthrow the powers of darkness and 
raise fallen man into the light and liberty of 
fellowship with God. If the spiritual forces 
of His kingdom were not organized and 
represented in the world by some visible 
institution, all that has been said respecting 
the power of Christ and of the Holy Ghost 
would lack the indispensable virtue of prac- 
ticability. : 

Christ established His Church to supply 
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this need. He founded it when He com- 
missioned His disciples to go into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature. 
It began its work on the Day of Pentecost, 
when the disciples, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
preached to the multitude, and won three 
thousand converts. It began its development 
as a living organism when the converts were 
baptized, and when they formed themselves 
into a community for prayer and fellowship. 
It extended its borders when the apostles 
preached the gospel in distant towns and 
villages, and formed separate branches of the 
ever-growing community. Its development 
continued as, from time to time, the apostles 
appointed trustworthy men to various offices 
in the Church, according to the growing needs 
of the organization. It has continued to 
extend its borders ever since, so that to-day 
the Church of Christ is known throughout the 
world. It has continued, likewise, to vary 
and develop its organization, according to the 
varying and growing demands of the age, so 
that, though there have been nineteen hundred 
years of extension and development, the 
L 
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Church is still busy in the development of 
fresh branches of Christian toil, and the 
consequent appointment of new orders of 
officers. 

The purity and progress of the Kingdom of 
Christ in the world are involved in the purity 
and progress of the Church. The stronger 
the Church becomes, the lighter will be the 
world’s burden of sorrow and sin. The 
shelter and protection of the Christian com- 
munity in the world are involved in the 
nearness of the Church to its Founder. The 
strength and stability of the individual 
Christian are dependent, to a large extent, 
upon his nearness to the Church. The com- 
plete salvation of man is involved in the 
complete development and final triumph of 
the Church. 

But this discussion brings us face to face 
with certain important questions which we 
must answer in order that we may establish 
the need and efficiency of the Church as the 
organization through which Christ is solving 
the world’s great problems. Let us, however, 
as we deal with these questions, not lose sight 
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of the fact that Christ is the Saviour, and 
that the Church is simply the organization 
through which He works. 


I 


With so great a diversity of Church organiza- 
tions in the world, and with so many serious 
doctrinal differences among the Churches, how 
can one know whether he has found the true 
Church or not ? 

The answer to this question is not difficult 
to find. The true Church of Christ is the 
Church in which Christ’s presence is revealed ; 
to find Christ in a Church is evidence that 
the Church is Christ’s. 

Diversity of Church organization is not 
inconsistent with genuineness and fidelity on 
the part. of Christ’s people: it is not incon- 
sistent with Christ’s scheme for saving the 
world: it does not constitute even so much 
as a hitch in the working out of Christ’s 
design. It is part of Christ’s glorious plan 
that His Church should be adaptable to the 
ever-changing circumstances through which 
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the ages lead it, and to the various types of 
mind possessed by the men in need of its 
guidance and inspiration. 

The Salvation Army, with its brass band, 
its self-sacrificing officers, its War Cry, its 
banners, its barracks, its open-air preaching, 
its self-denial, its converted drunkards and 
gamblers, its homes, shelters, and work-shops, 
is appealing to and winning for Christ types 
of men who could never be won by the more 
highly organized and artistic branches of the 
Church. The Church Army, with its Scripture- 
Readers or Lay Evangelists—men who know 
no Greek, and, in many cases, only the 
crudest English —is dragging out of the 
gutter men who could never be saved if their 
salvation depended upon the direct ministra- 
tions of the cathedral or the parish church. 
Our city missions, by feeding the hungry, 
nursing the afflicted, sheltering the homeless, 
finding work for the workless, sending home 
the prodigal—by imitating Christ in His com- 
passion on the multitude—are solving grave 
problems in the midst of which the Methodism 
which preceded it seemed helpless. And so, 
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in seeking to find the true Church, diversity 
of organization is not to be shunned ; it is 
the very thing we must expect to find. 
Christ still ‘ fulfils Himself in many ways.’ 

It follows from what has just been said that 
one will succeed and another fail to find Christ 
in any particular Church. We may not find 
Him in a Church through the Church not 
being capable of appealing to us in the state 
of heart or mind in which it finds us. Let 
us, then, refrain from denouncing a Church as 
being without the knowledge of Christ simply 
because it has not been able to communicate 
to us its knowledge of Him. The fault is 
generally in the fault-finder. We need never 
seek to demonstrate Christ’s absence from any 
Church. It should be enough for us that 
there is some sphere of Christian activity 
where the knowledge of Christ’s saving 
presence can be communicated to us. Having 
found such a sphere, let us make it our 
spiritual home ; let us rejoice that even our 
spiritual needs, and the use of our capabilities, 
have been provided for in the wisdom of our 
Lord; let us make it the centre of our own 
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spiritual activity in bringing others to a 
knowledge of the truth, for the Church in 
which one is best able to get good is generally 
the one in which he is best able to do good. 
With regard to the doctrinal differences of 
the Churches, the first thing to insist upon is 
the fact that very few of them are so serious 
as to disqualify the Churches which hold them 
for the manifestation of Christ’s presence. 
Take a few obvious examples. One Church 
believes in the doctrine of Purgatory; other 
Churches deny it. The history of Christendom 
supplies abundant evidence that both in the 
Churches which believe and in those which 
deny the doctrine, Christ has revealed Himself 
to many, has purified their hearts, and made 
their lives beautiful and virtuous. The 
Church’s present duty is to offer a present 
solution of life’s great problem: Christ has 
provided the solution ; but a man’s belief or 
disbelief in the possibility of getting the 
problem solved in Purgatory does not affect 
Christ’s ability or willingness to solve the 
problem in this life. So long as a Church is 
faithful in making known to the world the 
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possibility of a present salvation, Christ will 
continue to work in that Church. 

Take, again, the doctrine of the Atonement. 
One Church teaches that the virtue of Christ’s 
sacrifice consists in the actual shedding of 
His blood; other Churches will teach that 
the saving virtue of His sacrifice consists in 
His obedience to the Father’s will, or in His 
manifestation of the Father’s love. So great 
is the diversity of thought on this question 
that not only do the Churches differ one from 
the other, but it is doubtful whether any one 
Church could be found whose members do not 
differ greatly in their views on this subject. 
But it is not a condition of salvation that a 
man shall understand the process by which 
Christ made salvation possible. The Church’s 
message of salvation through Christ is 
not neutralized by the many speculations, 
doctrines, and dogmas the Churches hold 
concerning the actual process involved in the 
Atonement. So long as there is among the 
Churches the underlying unity of faith in 
the central truth, Christ will co-operate with 
them in the uplifting of fallen man. 
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Take a still more glaring instance, the 
Lord’s Supper. One Church teaches that in 
this Sacrament the bread and wine are miracu- 
lously changed into the real body and blood 
of Christ, and regards the denial of this as 
the grossest heresy: other. Churches regard 
the bread and wine as mere symbols, and 
regard Transubstantiation as the grossest 
absurdity. But in each case there is the 
underlying truth of salvation through Christ’s 
sacrifice. Where this truth is proclaimed and 
believed in, Christ will reveal Himself. 

Notwithstanding doctrinal differences, then, 
a Church is Christ’s Church if Christ is present 
in it, revealing Himself as the Saviour of 
man. 

But doctrinal differences are not only less 
deplorable than is generally supposed; they 
are a proof and the result of the intellectual 
freedom with which Christ has endowed His 
Church. If on all questions pertaining to 
God, the soul, and eternity, Christ had given 
us a complete, systematized, and unquestion- 
able statement of what we should think and 
believe, there would have been no need of 
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calling to our help in these matters the power 
of the intellect. The human mind, which 
exercises itself so freely on all other great 
problems presented by the world, would have 
been prohibited from entering the larger 
domain of religion. There would have been 
no freedom for the intellect in those realms of 
thought where the sublimest truths are to be 
found, and where interest is centred in the 
glory of God and the destiny of man. Truths 
which could never have been discovered by 
any amount of investigation, and which are 
at the same time of vital importance to us, 
have been revealed. Salvation through Christ, 
for instance, is a fact on which the eternal 
well-being of man depends; it is at the same 
time a fact which lies beyond the reach of 
mere reason; it has, therefore, been put 
beyond all doubt by means of inspiration and 
revelation. Other truths, of equally vital 
importance to us, and which research could 
never have discovered, have been plainly 
revealed. But these central truths are only 
the starting-point from which the mind is 
capable of demonstrating many others. There 
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is something parallel to this in the domain of 
science. Though the intellect is free to 
meditate upon the facts of the universe, so 
far as it ig able to ascertain them, there are 
certain elementary truths—as vital in science 
as salvation through Christ is in religion— 
which reason could never have discovered, 
but without the knowledge of which there 
would have been no starting-point for the 
process of research. These elementary truths 
—called axioms—have therefore been com- 
municated directly to the mind by inspiration 
and revelation, to use the more usual term, by 
intuition. Religion, in being dependent upon 
inspiration and revelation for a knowledge of 
the facts which are fundamental and vital to 
it, is on a basis not inferior to that on which 
science rests. The doctrinal differences of the 
Churches do not in any way reflect discredit 
upon the Churches, but show that God has 
given us the same intellectual freedom in the 
study of religion as in every other branch of 
knowledge. 

The fact, therefore, that the Churches differ 
in their doctrines and in their organizations 
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may be left out of the account when we are 
seeking to know whether they are or are not 
branches of the true Church. The only 
credential we need ask for is that Christ shall 
be in the Church, revealing His power to 
save. 


II 


What are the specific advantages accruing to 
the individual as a result of his association 
with the Church ? 

The advantages are so numerous that, while 
there is no difficulty in making mention of 
many, it is difficult to find an answer which 
in a few words comprises all of them. 


HEARING THE WorRD 
The Bible has been called the Book of Life 


because it is the only book from which we 
can derive all necessary information con- 
cerning the new Way of Life opened up in 
Christ. Though Christ is the solution of life’s 
problem, the problem cannot be solved without 
the Bible to give us the knowledge of Christ. 
Any institution which helps to sustain and 
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increase man’s interest in the Bible is helping 
to solve the problem. That the Church does 
this is beyond all doubt. From the first to 
the twentieth century it has been the custom 
of the Church to make the public reading of 
God’s Word a regular part of its service. 
Sabbath after Sabbath, all the year round, 
and many times during the week, the Church 
brings the minds of its people to see and 
meditate upon the scheme of Redemption as 
it has been revealed to inspired men, and 
recorded in God’s Book. Many a Bible has 
been taken from the shelf after a long period 
of disuse, and has been brought into helpful 
service, through the stimulus given to the 
individual by the hearing of the Word in the 
house of God. The Church is helping to 
solve life’s problem by preventing men from 
forgetting, and by giving them an increased 
knowledge of the only solution the problem 
can have. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH 


Among the powerful temptations which the 
Christian may sometimes find difficult to 
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overcome is the temptation to neglect the 
strict observance of the Sabbath. I use the 
words ‘strict observance,’ because a Christian 
is not likely to fail altogether in his observ- 
ance of the day. The customs of society will 
at least keep the fact of the Sabbath before 
his mind. But how easy it is for one, after 
a week of toil, to make the day one of rest or 
recreation merely, to the neglect of the higher 
duty of prayer and worship! Association 
with the Church undoubtedly helps to over- 
come this temptation. The singing of 
spiritual songs, hearing the Scriptures read, 
the voice of the preacher in exhortation, and 
the voice of the whole congregation uplifted 
in prayer, lead into restful and refreshing 
fellowship with Heaven weary minds which 
might otherwise have spent the same time in 
moping over the cares of the world. 


CULTIVATING FRIENDSHIP 
‘As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the 
countenance of a man his friend.’ These 
words were written many centuries ago, but 
the fact they indicated is true to-day. Though 
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the ways of the world are constantly changing, 
the essential elements of human nature are 
ever the same. Man was not made for lone- 
liness. He is constitutionally unfit to live a 
full and progressive life in a state of isolation. 
He is naturally responsive to the sentiments 
revealed in the lives of his fellow-creatures. 
He is degraded by constant association with 
those who are bad; edified by fellowship with 
those who are good. Hence the Christian 
cannot stand alone. A life cut off from 
association with others would be a self- 
centred and a fruitless life. To cultivate 
the spirit of his Master a Christian must live 
in association with those who are best able to 
help him in his heavenward journey, and to 
whom he himself can be a help. Human 
nature requires friendship to sweeten life, to 
lighten its burdens, to give comfort in the 
hour of sorrow, to break its monotony, to 
renew the strength of the mind when it is 
weary of battling with the cares of life, and 
to inspire with philanthropy. The Christian 
needs Christian friendship, so that in the 
higher sphere of service in which he lives, his 
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life may be sweetened and invigorated by a 
friendship which has been purified by the 
influences of the Holy Ghost, and dedicated 
to God. The Church supplies this. By 
coming together for prayer and worship, and 
for Christian fellowship, the Christian’s in- 
terest in his neighbours is deepened. He 
participates in their sorrows and their joys. 
He becomes more charitable and sympathetic 
in his ideas of other people. When the 
Church assembles, men get nearer to each 
other as well as to God. By fellowship with 
one another Christian people make lasting 
and valuable friendships, by means of which 
their daily burdens are made lighter, and the 
pathway to heaven is made smoother. 


SEEING THE TRANSFORMATION 


The most convincing evidence that the 
gospel is ‘the power of God unto salvation ’ 
is not the mere statement of Scripture that ‘if 
any man is in Christ, he is a new creature, or 
any similar statement, but the fact that the 
transformation which such a change of life 
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involves is constantly taking place before our 
eyes. The Church contains very many in- 
stances of men who were at one time degraded 
beyond description, but are now living a life 
of faith on the Son of God; their light shines 
brightly, and all who know and see them 
know that the change is real and thorough. 
A man going to his church week after week, 
year after year, sees many of these miracles 
of ethical and spiritual transformation, is 
thus brought face to face with the most con- 
clusive evidence of Christ’s power to save, and 
is more likely to be saved himself than he 
otherwise would have been. It is by seeing 
the smiling faces of those whom Christ has 
transformed that many a man is led to take 
the final step of complete surrender to Him. 
The Church is Christ’s advertisement. It 
contains the testimonials of men who were at 
one time diseased, but have been made whole 
and happy by the Great Physician—not testi- 
monials written on paper, but written on the 
countenance, uttered in the voice, and ex- 
hibited in the life and experience of rescued, 
reformed, and rejoicing men. If there had 
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been no Church, not only would Christ have 
been without an effective advertisement, but 
there would have been less to advertise. 


Ozstaininc New Ipgas 


Religion is spiritual, intellectual, and ethical. 
It gives us a new life, which is spiritual. It 
consecrates the mind, and gives us new and 
right ideas of God and man, which is intel- 
lectual. It teaches us how to act, and 
changes our conduct, which is ethical. The 
spiritual and ethical elements are well remem- 
bered, but the significance of the intellectual 
is sometimes minimized or even denied. It 
is not necessary here to make any elaborate 
statement concerning the place of the intellect 
inreligion. It is sufficient to say that though 
God can save a fool, it is not His intention 
that the fool should retain his folly; and 
though He can make use of the most ignorant 
and uncultured man, He can make greater use 
of the wise. The man with a deep mind is 
capable of a deeper love than the man whose 
mind igs shallow. The man with a broad 
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mind is capable of a broader philanthropy 
than the man whose mind is narrow. True, 
God has given to some men smaller intellects 
than others, but there is one quality with 
which He has endowed the intellect of every 
sane man—the capability of cultivation and 
expansion, The man with the one talent 
may, by use and expansion, become a two- 
talented man; the five-talented may become 
a ten-talented man. The Church, by its 
preaching and teaching—by the enunciation 
of innumerable ideas—helps in this important 
work of the cultivation of the mind. No one 
mind is willing or able to accept all the 
various ideas enunciated by any one Church ; 
but as the preachers and teachers of the 
Church present to the people so great a 
variety of thought, every inquiring mind can 
find something upon which to feed, and by 
which to profit. 

Many a man leaves his church with greater 
faith in God, more contented with his lot, 
and better able to meet the temptations and 
difficulties of the week, with a broader view 
of the needs of the world, with a deeper sense 
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of duty, and in many ways better able to be a 
blessing in the world as a result of some idea 
the preacher had expressed or suggested, but 
which he would have missed had he stayed 
away from his church. 

By giving us new ideas the Church enlarges 
and enriches our life, makes us a more potent 
force in the world’s great battle between good 
and evil, augments the balance of power on 
the side of religion, and hastens the time when 
the solution of life’s problem will have been 
universally applied. 


HEARING THE EXHORTATION 


The Word of the Lord is sharper than a 
two-edged sword; but a sword, however 
sharp, is harmless until it penetrates the 
victim. And so God’s Word does not serve 
its purpose until it has been driven home to 
the heart and conscience. The driving-home 
process is sometimes difficult. Many a prodigal 
has heard the story of the Prodigal Son without 
being deeply conscious of his own prodigality ; 
and many a prodigal has become so conscious 
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without being persuaded to reform. It requires 
not only that the teaching of the Bible on the 
depravity of human nature, and the possibility 
of salvation through Christ, shall be read to 
lead some men to accept salvation through 
Christ; the awfulness of sin, and the power 
and love of the Saviour must be depicted with 
a great deal of eloquence, wisdom, sympathy, 
and determination before some men become 
seriously aware of their need of salvation ; 
and then a great deal of earnest persuasion 
must be given before they are willing to 
surrender to Christ. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the Christian should have some 
convenient opportunity of bringing his power 
of persuasion and exhortation to bear upon 
the ungodly. The Church gives this oppor- 
tunity, especially those branches of the Church 
in which every Christian who has anything 
good to say is allowed to say it. The 
voice of exhortation in the Church is daily 
winning great triumphs for our Lord. Men 
who know the way of life, and only need 
the moral power of persuasion to enable 
them to step over the line, are being 
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added, day by day, to the living Church of 
Christ. 


CoMING UNDER Divine INFLUENCE 


The benefits of association with the Church, 
already enumerated, are, to a great extent, 
intellectual and ethical in their character. 
They are spiritual to the extent that every 
agency or instrument which God uses in 
raising fallen man may be regarded as spiritual, 
that they lead the mind to meditate upon 
spiritual themes, and produce definite spiritual 
results. But the chief benefit of association 
with the living Church is that one is brought 
under direct spiritual influences. It is not 
intended to suggest by this statement that 
divine influence is confined to the Church as 
a building. God’s presence is universal. He 
can visit a man in the home or workshop as 
truly as in any consecrated place. Every 
man, somehow or other, comes under divine 
influence. But there are special conditions 
under which God can more fully reveal 
Himself to His people. The Church, by 
its institution of public worship, creates 
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these conditions, for God can reveal Him- 
self more fully to His people when they 
meet together for prayer and worship, than if 
they lived entirely apart, and independent of 
Christian fellowship and co-operation. ‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in My 
name,’ said Christ, ‘there am I in the midst 
of them.’ These words are a definite assurance 
that a community of Christians, however 
small, is honoured with the presence of Christ. 
The co-operation of the hearts and minds of 
the community in prayer and worship, while 
it does not make God more willing to reveal 
Himself, does create conditions which make 
the fuller revelation possible. On the Day of 
Pentecost the disciples were ‘in one place.’ 
Had they been scattered, though they might 
each have prayed, loved, and trusted Christ 
with the same zeal and sincerity, the spiritual 
Baptism of Pentecost would have been a 
moral impossibility. 

But the direct spiritual influences which one 
may experience in God’s House are augmented 
by other spiritual influences which come to him 
in an indirect way. He may not only have 
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direct communion with the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost; he has communion with 
his fellow Christians, and comes under the 
combined divine influences resting on the 
whole community. 

Think of what would take place if all the 
churches in England were abolished, and 
Christian people were left to live their life 
and do their work independent of one another! 
The picture which rises in our mind at this 
suggestion is one of paganism. Many, at 
present serving Christ, would remain loyal to 
Him, many would not; but the most serious 
aspect of the suggestion is that the work of 
converting the country would be immediately 
arrested, and the gulf between God and the 
people be made wider still. 

The Church, by creating conditions which 
make it possible for God to give a fuller 
revelation of Himself to each individual, by 
bringing each individual under the united 
influences swayed by his fellow Christians, 
and by bringing un-Christian people under 
the divine influence of God’s Word and the 
lives of God’s people, is raising the fallen, 
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extending the borders of Christ's kingdom, 
narrowing the gulf between God and man, 
and is giving an effective answer to the 
world’s great question, ‘What must I do to 
be saved ?’ 


SHARING THE BURDEN 


St. Paul said, ‘Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.’ The wisdom of this injunction will 
be seen from the following three facts :— 

First : Every Christian has burdens to bear, 
and needs the sympathy and support of his 
fellow Christians. Poverty, affliction, dis- 
appointment, sorrow, temptation, and perse- 
cution are some of the many burdens one 
might have to carry. The struggle is much 
greater with some men than with others, but 
no man can entirely evade it. The Cross 
must come before the Crown. 

Second: The burdens are made much 
lighter by mutual helpfulness. This fact is 
beautifully expressed by Lord Tennyson, who, 
reflecting upon the helpful sympathy he had 
experienced in his association with his departed 
friend, says— 
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_T loved the weight I had to bear, 
Because it needed help of Love. 


Mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 
And part it, giving half to him. 


If a man has a deep sorrow, but no friend 
in whom he can confide and to whom he 
can look for sympathy, it remains a deep 
sorrow still; but the mere mention of the 
sorrow to some sympathizing friend might 
be enough to rob the burden of half its 
weight. 

Third : Mutual helpfulness is a Christian 
duty. If a Christian does not help his 
burdened neighbour, he is guilty of neglect- 
ing his duty as truly as if he had neglected 
to pray. 

How desirable it is, then, that Christian 
people should meet together, get to know 
each other, and help one another on the way 
to heaven ! 

If it were possible for a man to obtain 
salvation for himself without being in any 
way associated with the Church, it would not 
be possible, to anything like the same extent, 
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for him to help others in the burdensome 
tasks they might have to perform; neither 
would he, in days of doubt and difficulty, 
have at his disposal, to the same extent, the 
energizing and sustaining resources of the 
Church. By association with the Church he 
has both the opportunity of helping others, 
and of being helped himself. 

‘Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of 
all the nations.’ This is Christ’s command to 
His people. The Church is burdened with 
the needs of the world, and with the task of 
the promulgation of the Truth. The more 
there are to bear the burden the lighter it 
becomes. It is altogether out of harmony 
with the example of Christ, the spirit of 
religion, and the dictates of conscience, that 
one should accept deliverance himself, and 
refuse to take a worthy part in the task of 
delivering others. What is worth receiving 
is worth passing on. By its various organiza- 
tions for the spread of the Truth in foreign 
lands and for the uplifting of the fallen at 
home, the Church presents to the Christian 
such an opportunity of doing good as he 
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could never find in the narrow sphere of his 
individual life,—the opportunity of helping 
to lift the great burden of sorrow and sin 
with which the heart of the whole world is 
oppressed. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages an attempt has been 
made to show that God has revealed Him- 
self to man in the Person of Jesus Christ; 
that Christ, by His sacrifice for sin, and 
by His mediation between God and man, 
secures for all who trust in Him the favour 
of God; that Christ has revealed God’s will 
concerning man—man’s duty to God and to 
his neighbour; and that, by His gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and by His Church, He enables 
His followers to do God’s will. 

Let us observe, in conclusion, that the 
settlement of these great questions carries 
with it the settlement of many other great 
questions not mentioned in these pages, but 
involved in the question we have discussed, 
‘What must I do to be saved?’ How can 
the nations be saved from war, with all its 
hideous sufferings and woe? How can 
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strong drink, more hideous still? How can 
China be saved from the murderous opium 
traffic? How can the poor be saved from 
the avarice of the rich, or the rich from 
the slavery of the love of gold? How can 
Day Schools be rescued from unwholesome 
squabbles between the Scecularist, the 
Preacher, and the Priest? These questions, 
and many others the reader will be able to 
add, are involved in the question already 
named, and the answer is the same: ‘ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,’ When all men have found God in 
Christ, and have secured God’s favour through 
Him ; when they have learned God’s will, as 
revealed by Christ ; when they have received 
the Holy Ghost, and unite and co-operate in 
the doing of God’s will;—then, and not till 
then, will the problems of war, drink, opium, 
gambling, sweating, &c., disappear. Edu- 
cation, legislation, civilization, may do much 
in the way of improving the lot of the people, 
but only the smile of God, resting on an en- 
lightened, obedient, united, and contented 
people, can make the earth a Paradise again. 
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